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Preface 


The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
gathered  on  16-22  June  2008,  at  St  Mark’s  Centre,  Cairo,  Egypt.  This  third  meeting  of 
this  Standing  Commission  was  held  under  the  auspices  and  hospitality  of  the  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church. 

The  Standing  Commission  continued  the  work  consolidated  at  the  2007  meeting  at 
Crans-Montana,  Switzerland,  and  the  2006  meeting  at  Faverges,  France.  Reports  were 
received  from  the  three  study  projects  on  Ecclesiology,  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches,  and  Sources  of  Authority.  Reports  were  also  received  from  other  areas  of 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  particularly  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Secretariat.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  centenary  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and 
the  award  conferred  jointly  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  by  the  Centro  Pro  Unione,  Rome,  for  forty  years  of 
effective  cooperation  on  this  vital  ecumenical  project. 

Our  meeting  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  preparations  for  the  Plenary  Meeting  in 
October  2009.  The  work  to  date  of  the  Plenary  Planning  Committee,  moderated  by 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  was  approved.  The  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete 
was  proposed  and  accepted  as  the  location  for  the  Plenary  Commission.  A theme  was 
identified:  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church.”  I think  that  the  most  important  decisions 
regarding  the  Plenary  Commission  were  around  fundamental  questions  about  its  role 
and  function  within  Faith  and  Order.  While  the  Plenary  Commission  ceased  to  be  a 
governing  body  some  years  ago,  the  Standing  Commission  determined  that  it  would 
seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Plenary  commissioners  on  the  future  of  the  three 
study  projects.  The  largest  part  of  the  Plenary  will  be  dedicated  to  The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church;  from  the  responses  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  those 
received  by  the  member  churches  and  others,  the  Ecclesiology  working  group  will 
identify  the  next  stages  in  the  development  of  this  text.  The  working  groups  on  Moral 
Discernment  and  Sources  of  Authority  decided  to  use  the  Plenary  members  in 
“expanded  consultations,”  which  will  likewise  shape  the  direction  of  these  study 
projects.  This  creative  use  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  its  members  marks  a new 
direction  for  Faith  and  Order. 

As  in  every  Faith  and  Order  meeting,  there  were  significant  occasions  to  meet  with 
local  churches.  In  Alexandria  we  were  received  by  His  Beatitude  Theodoros  II, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa.  In  Cairo  we  met  with  the  Most  Revd  Mouneer 
Anis,  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Egypt,  and  the  Most  Revd  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
papal  nuncio  to  Egypt.  We  were  also  received  by  the  Coptic  Orthodox  monks  of  St 
Barsoum  El-Erian  Monastery,  Helwan,  and  St  Bishoy  Monastery,  Wady  El-Natroun. 
Sadly,  we  were  unable  to  meet  His  Holiness  Shenouda  III,  Pope  of  Alexandria  and 
Patriarch  of  the  See  of  St  Mark,  who  was  in  hospital  in  the  USA  during  our  visit.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  hospitality  of  Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta,  our  marvellous 
host.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Metropolitan  Bishoy  for  sending  us  Mother  Martyria  of 
the  Monastery  of  St  Demiana.  Mother  Martyria  was  of  great  administrative  and 
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technical  support  to  us,  and  with  Metropolitan  Bishoy,  a gracious  ambassador  of  the 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church. 

In  introducing  these  minutes,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  thank  our  recording  secretary,  the 
Revd  Canon  Peter  Fisher,  for  his  work  in  documenting  our  meeting.  Canon  Fisher  is  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary 
Commission.  I proffer  my  thanks  as  well  to  Mr  Alexander  Freeman  for  his  meticulous 
work  in  preparing  these  minutes  for  publication,  and  for  all  his  dedicated  work  as  the 
newly  appointed  program  assistant  in  Faith  and  Order. 

As  the  incoming  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  I would  like  to  thank  those  who  have 
extended  to  me  their  welcome,  support,  and  patience  during  this  time  of  transition:  the 
Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Vasilios  of  Constantia- 
Ammichostos;  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission;  my 
predecessor,  the  Revd  Dr  Thomas  Best;  the  General- Secretary  of  the  WCC,  the  Revd 
Dr  Samuel  Kobia;  the  Director  of  Program  2 and  my  mentor  in  so  many  ways,  the 
Revd  Dr  Jacques  Matthey;  and  lastly,  to  my  colleagues  within  the  program  staff  of 
Faith  and  Order:  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  the  Revd  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  and  the  Revd  Dr 
Odair  Pedroso  Mateus. 

Canon  John  Gibaut 
Director  of  Faith  and  Order 
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Meeting  of  the 

Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
17-21  June  2008 

Nasr  City,  Cairo,  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 


Roll  Call 


Moderator: 

Metropolitan  Dr  Vasilios  of  Constantias 
(Karayiannis) 

Vice-Moderators: 

Rev.  Fr.  Frans  Bouwen 
Bishop  John  Hind 
Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule 
Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck 
Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 

Members: 

Rev.  Dr  David  Abiodun  Adesanya 

Rev.  Dr  Pablo  Andinach 

Rev.  Dr  Emmanuel  Anya  Anyambod 

Dr  Mabel  Athavale 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  Birmele 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta 

Rev.  Dr  Anne-Louise  Eriksson 

Metropolitan  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima 

(Limouris) 

Rev.  Dr  William  Henn,  OFM  cap 

Rt  Rev.  Nathan  Ohanisyan 

Rev.  Dr  Viorel  Ionita 

Prof.  Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura 

Ms  Natasha  Klukach 

Rev.  Dr  Andrey  Kordochkin  (Proxy) 

Rev.  Dr  Sarah  Lancaster 

Prof.  Dr  Ulrike  Link-Wieczorek 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  (Rick)  H.  Lowery 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  Todd  Peters 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar 

Prof.  Dr  Myriam  Wijlens 


Consultants: 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  (Mel)  Robeck 

Recording  Secretary: 

Rev.  Canon  Peter  Fisher 

Apologies  for  Absence: 

Bishop  Dr  Hilarion  of  Vienna 
(Alfeyev) 

Archbishop  Aristarchos  of  Constantina 

Rev.  Neville  Callam 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber 

Rev.  Dr  Jacques  Matthey  (Director, 

Programme  II) 

Rev.  Kitiona  Tausi 

Proxies: 

Rev.  George  Dragas  (for  Archbishop 
Aristarchos  of  Constantina) 

Rev.  Andrey  Kordochkin  (for  Bishop 
Dr  Hilarion  of  Vienna) 

Rev.  Glenroy  Lalor  (for  Rev.  Neville 
Callam) 

Rev.  Richard  Mortimer  (for  Rev.  Dr 
Susan  Durber) 

Staff: 

Rev.  Canon  John  Gibaut  (Director) 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 
Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller 
Rev.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus 
Mr  Alexander  Freeman 
Ms  Lona  Lupai  Wilson 


Guests: 

Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia  (17  June) 
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[Tuesday  17  June] 


OPENING  ACTIONS 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Moderator  thanked  Metropolitan  Bishoy  of 
Damietta  for  the  hospitality  offered  by  his  church  and  offered  a particular  welcome  to 
the  Revd  Canon  John  Gibaut  as  the  new  Director  of  Faith  and  Order. 

This  Standing  Commission  had  two  main  tasks,  first  to  review  the  continuing  studies 
of  the  Commission  and  secondly  to  prepare  with  urgency  for  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting  next  year. 

In  the  task  of  strengthening  the  Commission,  the  appointment  of  the  new  Director  to 
guide  and  develop  the  Commission’s  work  was  an  important  step  forward. 

He  prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  direct  our  efforts  and  discussions  for  the  unity  of 
our  churches.  He  then  invited  each  person  to  introduce  him/herself. 

Apologies  for  absence  had  been  received  from  Bishop  Hilarion,  Archbishop 
Aristarchos,  Susan  Durber,  Gregory  Fairfax,  Samoa  Tafia,  Kitiona  Tausi,  and  Jacques 
Matthey.  Proxies  were  Georgios  Dragas,  Andrey  Kordochkin,  Glenroy  Lalor,  Richard 
Mortimer. 

The  Director  then  spoke  regarding  changes  to  the  Agenda.  Since  Pope  Shenouda  was 
in  hospital  in  the  USA,  the  session  to  meet  with  him  could  not  take  place.  The  meeting 
with  the  papal  nuncio  had  also  been  cancelled.  A revised  schedule  was  circulated. 

The  revised  schedule  was  approved. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  in  Crans-Montana  had  been  circulated.  It  was  noted 
that  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  was  present  though  not  mentioned  on  page  3. 

The  Moderator  asked  the  Director  to  present  his  Report. 


Director’s  Report 


The  minutes  of  the  2007  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  contain  the  following 
two  rather  dry  sentences:  “Standing  Commission  met  in  closed  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  for  the  post  of  director.  The  proposal  of  Dr  John  Gibaut’s  name  was 
accepted,  with  appreciation,  by  the  commission.” 
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This  is  my  first  occasion  to  say  thank  you  - with  appreciation  - for  accepting  my 
name,  a new-comer  to  the  world  of  the  WCC,  and  from  a previous  university 
background  so  very  different  from  the  work  of  a director  of  Faith  and  Order.  You  took 
a tremendous  risk  in  doing  so:  I was  known  to  only  two  of  you,  barely  known  by  the 
selection  committee  which  met  me  only  by  telephone,  and  known  to  just  some  of  the 
officers  who  met  me  right  before  the  Standing  Commission  last  June. 

I took  a risk  as  well  by  leaving  my  family,  university  position,  diocese,  community 
and  country  for  an  organization  I knew  only  partially  by  reputation,  to  a commission  I 
knew  only  by  its  publications,  to  a job  which  could  not  possibly  bear  any  resemblance 
to  its  advertised  description,  and  to  new  people  and  to  unknown  places. 

And  yet,  a year  later,  here  we  are,  a bit  wary  of  each  other,  or  we  should  be,  and 
getting  set  for  the  new  adventure  that  awaits  us  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taking  risks  is  not  unlike  faith:  our  faith  in  God,  in  God’s  promises 
and  providence,  but  also  the  risk  God  takes  with  us.  Creation  is  a risk:  just  consider 
the  human  family,  the  calling  of  a particular  people  out  of  that  family  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  the  presence  and  love  of  God,  the  calling  of  the  family  of  Abraham  on 
that  long  trek  through  the  Middle  East  from  Ur  to  Egypt,  then  from  the  promised  land 
back  to  Egypt,  only  to  be  led  out  again  in  the  Exodus  as  a new  people,  with  new 
purpose,  and  a new  sense  of  the  living  God. 

The  handing  over  of  the  salvation  of  the  human  family  - indeed,  creation  itself  - to  a 
Palestinian  virgin  was  a risk,  a terrible  risk  that  brought  her,  her  baby  and  her  husband 
back  to  Egypt,  where  we  meet  this  week. 

The  early  risks  in  Jesus’  life  set  the  pattern  for  his  ministry:  look  at  the  people  he 
considered  for  nomination  for  the  posts  of  friends,  disciples  and  apostles.  The  ultimate 
risk  is  the  Cross  itself,  whose  wounds  not  even  the  power  of  the  resurrection  can 
undo. 

Those  events  so  long  ago  in  Egypt,  in  Galilee  and  in  Jerusalem  are  the  hub  around 
which  our  lives  continue  to  revolve;  we  are  still  caught  up  in  the  risks  that  happened 
in  the  biblical  witness.  And  God  calls  you  and  me,  members  of  Faith  and  Order,  into 
that  same  pattern  of  risk  taking.  It  is  fitting  that  we  gather  for  our  business  in  the 
refuge  of  Egypt. 

This  year  of  2008  is  a risky  time  in  history:  food  shortage,  fuel  shortage,  political 
instability  in  far  too  many  places,  increasing  violence,  dangerous  weather  patterns. 
Even  something  as  hopeful  as  the  Olympic  Games  has  been  marred  this  year. 

Egypt  already  bears  many  scars  from  the  year  2008.  Consider  the  severe  food 
shortages  that  affect  this  country,  or  the  reports  of  violence  and  hostility  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  One  of  its  great  religious  leaders.  Pope  Shenouda  III,  is 
presently  in  hospital  in  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a risky  time  in  the  history  of  the  modem  ecumenical  movement.  Some  say  we 
are  still  in  the  winter  of  ecumenism,  others  that  conciliar  ecumenism  is  dead,  and  that 
theological  ecumenism  is  a failure.  There  are  voices  that  would  suggest  to  us  the 
“new”  ecumenism  is  inter-religious  dialogue,  leaving  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
at  best  as  a quaint  distraction  from  the  real  issues  of  the  day. 

Even  to  those  deeply  committed  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  these  are  risky  times:  new 
church-dividing  issues,  new  fissures  between  Christian  World  Communions,  and, 
indeed,  within  them. 

As  American  Jesuit  theologian  Roger  Haight  has  recently  written:  “The  quest  for 
unity  in  the  whole  church  stmggles  uphill  against  the  gravitational  pull  toward  a 
fragmentation  of  Christianity  into  churches.”1  Fr  Haight  continues:  “The  tension 
between  unity  and  difference  has  grown  palpable  across  the  world  church  today  and 
the  deep  insights  that  were  internalized  in  the  ecumenical  movement  need  constant 
relearning  and  radicalization.”2 

On  the  other  hand,  what  I have  seen  in  the  past  six  months  is  a virulent  and  verdant 
springtime  of  ecumenism.  There  is  new  impetus  and  new  energy  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  today,  and  Faith  and  Order  is  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  signs  of  both  risk  and  energy  in  the  ecumenical  movement  at  the  present 
time  is  the  people.  There  are  a lot  of  new  faces  this  year  in  ecumenical  organizations, 
from  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU)  to  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  (NCCC-USA),  new  ecumenical  officers  around  the 
world,  and  lots  of  new  people  at  the  WCC.  New  people  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Standing  Commission;  as  one  newcomer  to  another,  welcome! 

But,  other  people  have  left.  A number  of  people  who  have  retired  since  we  last  met; 
within  our  own  commission  I think  of  Tom  Best,  Kersten  Storch  and  Carolyn 
McComish.  This  year  saw  the  retirement  of  Monsignor  John  Radano  from  the 
PCPCU.  People  in  the  ecumenical  world,  such  as  Neville  Callum,  a member  of  this 
Commission,  as  well  as  Ann  Riggs,  have  been  moving  to  fresh  ventures.  Our  good 
friend  in  the  PCPCU  Donald  Bolen  is  moving  back  to  Canada.  The  change  in 
personnel  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  corporate  memory.  It  also  brings  with  it 
the  risk  and  the  prospect  of  new  directions. 

There  have  been  significant  deaths  in  the  ecumenical  world  this  past  year,  such  as 
Chiara  Lubich,  founder  of  the  Focalare  movement.  Two  former  directors  of  Faith  and 
Order  died  during  the  winter  months  of  2008:  the  Revd  Dr  Lukas  Vischer  and  Bishop 
William  Lazareth.  The  tributes  that  followed  the  death  of  Lukas  Vischer  portrayed 
one  of  the  twentieth  century’s  giants  of  ecumenism  who  set  the  agenda  and  gained 
attention  for  Faith  and  Order  for  decades  to  come,  establishing  the  process  that  would 


1 Roger  Haight,  Ecclesial  Existence:  Christian  Community  in  History  (New  York:  Continuum,  2008), 
4 

2 Haight,  Ecclesial,  10. 
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bring  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  into  place.  His  was  a mind,  energy  and  a 
passion  which  easily  connected  the  unity  of  the  Church  with  justice,  peace  and  the 
stewardship  of  creation  in  a compelling  and  holistic  way. 

It  was  under  the  much  shorter  term  of  William  Lazareth  that  BEM  was  finally 
completed  and  published  in  1982. 1 will  say  more  about  Bishop  Lazareth  later. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  in  a time  of  significant  transition  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  including  people:  new  people  coming,  and  others  going.  It  will  be  some  time 
until  a permanent  leadership  is  in  place,  with  the  decision  of  Dr  Kobia  not  to  renew 
his  contract  at  the  end  of  2008,  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  the  procedures  of 
the  Central  Committee  to  find  a successor.  For  those  who  work  for  the  WCC,  or  work 
closely  with  it,  these  are  not  easy  days. 


Faith  and  Order  Staff 

Faith  and  Order  certainly  knows  challenges  this  year.  The  Geneva-based  secretariat  is 
understaffed,  which  in  part  reflects  the  financial  realities  that  make  planning  the 
Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  2009  a bit  risky.  The  secretariat  is  understaffed  and 
overworked,  managing  an  agenda  which  has  not  changed  significantly  since  2006,  but 
going  from  5 program  staff  to  2.5,  and  from  2.6  program  assistants  to  1 (we  hope  to 
fill  a .5  position  this  summer).  There  is  at  this  time  a serious  gap  between  the  mandate 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  and  our  capacity  to  fulfill  it.  This  is  true  for  many  other 
programs  within  the  WCC  as  well,  and  we  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  repeated 
advice  to  “do  less,  and  do  it  better.”  Our  work  within  Faith  and  Order,  however, 
comes  from  you,  the  Standing  Commission. 

But  it  is  an  extraordinary  staff,  the  finest  people  with  whom  I have  ever  worked.  Dr 
Tamara  Grdzelidze  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  Orthodoxy  to  the  ecumenical 
movement,  recognized  for  her  singular  contribution  to  ecumenism  by  the  University 
of  Bern  with  an  honorary  doctorate  in  December  2007.  Tamara  is  the  longest  standing 
member  of  the  secretariat,  and,  with  me,  the  only  other  full-time  program  staff 
member  in  the  office.  Her  role  during  the  transition  from  one  director  to  the  next  has 
been  invaluable,  especially  to  me.  The  Revd  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  is  a veteran  of  Faith 
and  Order  and  has  now  worked  with  four  directors,  and  yet  is  still  the  youngest 
member  of  the  program  staff.  She  came  back  to  Faith  and  Order  in  2007,  bringing  to 
us  a wealth  of  experience  and  seasoning  from  her  position  as  ecumenical  officer  of  the 
EKD,  where  she  continued  to  be  a friend  and  supporter  of  Faith  and  Order.  Dagmar  is 
with  us  50%  of  her  time,  the  other  50%  being  given  to  the  Bossey  Institute  as 
professor  and  academic  dean.  The  Revd  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus  also  moved  to 
Faith  and  Order  in  2007,  a veteran  of  the  world  of  ecumenism  as  the  theological  and 
ecumenical  advisor  to  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC)  for  7 
years,  until  coming  to  us  50%  last  year.  The  other  50%  of  his  time  is  spent  as  a 
professor  at  the  Bossey  Institute,  where  he  will  assume  the  role  of  dean  in  September 
2008. 
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My  impression  is  that  in  one  sense  Faith  and  Order’s  new  arrangement  with  the 
Bossey  Institute  does  not  work:  in  effect,  we  lost  one  full-time  position,  without 
having  it  replaced  from  elsewhere  in  the  WCC.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ways  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  works  brilliantly.  Because  Odair  and  Dagmar  are  teaching 
ecumenical  theology,  they  are  on  top  of  the  materials  that  pertain  to  our  studies  and 
activities  in  ways  that  I could  not  be  since  leaving  the  academic  world;  those  of  you 
who  teach  will  know  exactly  what  I mean.  There  are  possibilities  of  engaging  students 
in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  ways  that  were  never  possible  before.  On  the  whole, 
I deem  that  Faith  and  Order  has  benefited  from  the  new  arrangement,  although  the 
precise  modalities  call  for  ongoing  reflection  and  monitoring. 

Until  just  a few  years  ago,  there  were  2.6  program  assistants  in  Faith  and  Order, 
which  last  year  became  1.5.  With  Carolyn’s  retirement  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
Alexander  Freeman  took  the  risk  of  becoming  the  new  program  assistant  to  Faith  and 
Order  in  a challenging  context.  Alexander  has  been  in  effect  doing  the  work  of  two 
people  these  past  months,  as  well  as  having  to  deal  with  a very  new  director.  He  has 
done  so  with  dedication,  professionalism  and  sacrifice. 

I have  been  blessed  with  a team  that  can  challenge,  stimulate  and  encourage  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Standing  and  Plenary  Commission.  For  the 
record,  I am  also  exceedingly  grateful  to  Tom  Best  and  Carolyn  McComish,  who  have 
never  refused  a request  from  me  for  some  history,  insights  and  perspectives  on  our 
work. 

Faith  and  Order  is  well  served  by  the  director  of  Program  2,  the  Revd  Dr  Jacques 
Matthey.  He  has  been  a conscious  and  active  supporter  of  our  work,  and  a solid 
support  and  mentor  to  me  as  I begin  my  own.  To  Jacques  and  our  colleagues  in  P2, 
my  deepest  thanks. 


Faith  and  Order  Working  Groups 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order:  We  will  be  getting  full  reports  later  today  and  tomorrow 
about  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  since  the  last  Standing  Commission  meeting  in 
2008.  As  director,  and  a new  one  at  that,  I would  like  to  share  some  first  impressions 
of  what  I have  seen  in  the  past  six  months. 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  My  impression  of  this  document,  a “stage  on 
the  way  to  an  agreed  statement,”  is  that  it  will  have  the  capacity  to  change  the 
ecumenical  landscape  as  BEM  did  26  years  ago,  and  perhaps  even  more  so.  When  this 
work  is  finished,  it  will  become  a landmark  text  that  will  advance  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  ways  that  will  surprise  even  those  who  are  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
project.  Faith  and  Order  has  been  receiving  responses  to  the  text  from  2006;  the 
responses  are  positive,  encouraging  and  critical  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
process  of  revising  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  will  only  be  as  good  as  the 
responses  we  receive  from  the  churches.  We  have  only  received  18  such  responses 
since  2006,  and  we  need  many  more.  We  will  have  a much  better  document  because 
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of  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  text  by  the  churches.  I believe  that,  as  members 
of  the  Standing  Commission,  you  have  a key  role  in  encouraging  your  own  churches 
to  respond  to  the  NMC  - and  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”  for  that  matter. 

Cloud  of  Witnesses:  This  project,  which  we  share  with  the  Monastery  of  Bose,  will 
affect  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  a different  way  than  will  the  NMC.  There  is 
something  attractive  and  attracting  about  holiness,  whether  in  holiness  of  life, 
teaching,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  building  up  the  Church,  and  martyrdom.  The 
simple  fact  that  separated  Christians  find  the  same  holy  women  and  men  so  attracting 
says  much  about  the  unity  we  share,  a unity  in  the  instinct  for  holiness.  That  some  of 
the  women  and  men  have  witnessed  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  other  Christians,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  reconciliation  through  the 
healing  of  memories.  For  some  traditions,  CW  will  be  an  introduction  to  living  with 
the  saints,  and  a fresh  way  of  living  out  the  communion  of  saints.  For  traditions  long 
used  to  commemorating  the  saints,  it  will  make  them  a more  living  reality  than,  say, 
the  stained-glass  window  saints  of  my  Anglican  tradition. 

Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches:  I was  a bit  apprehensive  about  this  study  project 
before  attending  the  consultation  in  New  York  using  globalization  as  a case  study  in 
moral  discernment.  Since  then  I continue  to  be  convinced  about  the  ecumenical 
importance  of  both  the  project  and  its  methodology.  What  emerged  from  that  meeting 
is  a study  project  many  of  our  member  churches  are  asking  for  today:  an  ecumenically 
recognized  means  to  deal  with  acute  ethical  questions.  The  project  aims  to  resolve 
none  of  them,  but  only  to  identify  ecumenically  a common  language  and  a common 
methodology  for  moral  decision  making.  This  project  will  advance  the  unity  of  the 
church  by  restoring  trust  and  respect,  which  may  well  keep  our  principled  differences 
from  becoming  church-dividing  issues.  This  project  has  already  attracted  positive  and 
hope-filled  attention  that  will  easily  translate  into  funding  for  its  work. 

Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  Traditions:  This  particular  study  digs  deeply  by 
examining  ecumenically  the  sources  of  authority  in  the  churches.  It  considers  the  role 
of  Tradition  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word:  tradition  of 
prayer,  of  human  experience,  of  holy  people,  classical  tradition  and  teachers.  The  first 
consultation,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  summer  in  Cambridge,  considers  to  what 
extent  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  Church  can  be  a common  source  of 
authority.  While  this  study  bears  much  in  common  with  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses  and 
The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , I think  that  it  is  in  fact  much  closer  to  Moral 
Discernment  and  the  Churches.  I am  wondering  at  what  point  the  fruits  of  these  two 
projects  will  become  a single  study.  The  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  advanced  in  this 
study  by  the  uncovering  of  the  unity  we  already  share,  and  encouraging  ecumenically 
common  sources  for  us  all. 

Both  co-moderators  of  this  study  are  absent  from  our  meetings,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  Anne-Louise  Eriksson  and  Richard  Treloar  for  stepping  in  as  acting  co- 
moderators. 
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Related  Activities 


There  are  a number  of  other  activities  in  which  the  members  of  the  secretariat  advance 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  Ninth  Bilateral  Forum  in  March  2008  was  a unique  opportunity  for  theological 
exchange;  you  will  receive  the  “Breklum  Statement”  from  that  gathering.  Members  of 
the  Standing  Commission  played  pivotal  roles  in  the  Forum.  One  of  the  calls  from  the 
Breklum  Statement  is  around  the  harvesting  - or  reception  - of  the  work  of  the 
bilateral  dialogues  of  the  past  40  years.  Similar  calls  have  been  made  by  the  PCPCU, 
particularly  ecumenical  dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Methodist  partners.  The  same  call  was  strongly  reiterated  by 
the  Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)  between  the  Vatican  and  the  WCC,  and  will  become 
a principal  project  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  JWG  in  the  coming  five  years.  It  was 
picked  up  in  the  International  Anglican-Lutheran  dialogue  this  year.  The  Joint 
Consultative  Commission  of  the  WCC  and  the  CWCs  in  May  2008  urged  that  this 
project  be  undertaken.  Currently,  there  is  a commitment  and  energy  around  the 
process  of  formal  reception  of  the  fruits  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  that  we 
have  perhaps  never  seen  before.  As  this  process  is  by  nature  a multilateral  one,  it  will 
naturally  devolve  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  coordinate,  articulate  and 
communicate  this  process.  This  could  become  a new  and  exciting  role  that  will  put 
Faith  and  Order  once  again  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  United  and  Uniting  Churches’  consultation  in  November  2008  will  be  another 
important  Faith  and  Order  event,  in  which  this  family  of  churches  will  be  asked  to 
reflect  on  the  question  of  the  unity  we  seek.  In  this  period  of  harvesting  the  results  of 
ecumenical  dialogue,  they  will  provide  a pivotal  witness  in  reflecting  to  the  rest  of  us 
what  actually  happens  when  churches  unite.  I mentioned  this  a few  weeks  ago  to  the 
incoming  moderator  of  the  Uniting  Church  of  Australia,  and  he  suggested  that  not 
only  did  we  need  to  hear  what  worked,  but  also  what  did  not  work  out  so  well. 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity:  Faith  and  Order  continues  to  work  on  this  annual 
project,  while  sharing  funding  and  staff  time  with  P202,  Spirituality.  This  year  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  WPCU,  which  was  celebrated  across  the  world.  I had  the 
privilege  of  marking  the  event  in  Rome  as  part  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  meetings. 
While  there,  Faith  and  Order,  along  with  the  PCPCU,  was  honoured  by  the  Centro  Pro 
Unione  for  40  years  of  collaboration  on  this  project.  Cardinal  Kasper  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  PCPCU,  while  Tom  Best,  Gunter  Gassmann  and  I received  it  on 
behalf  of  Faith  and  Order. 


Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC 

Faith  and  Order  continues  to  play  a key  role  within  the  WCC.  We  are  present  at 
gatherings  of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  and  this  past  May  at  the  JCC  of  the 
WCC  and  CWCs. 
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Faith  and  Order  continues  to  play  a role  in  the  JWG,  a role  which  will  increase 
significantly  in  the  coming  years,  since  the  harvesting  of  agreed  statements  has  been 
identified  as  a major  element  of  the  work  of  this  Ninth  Session  of  the  JWG. 

Members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Secretariat  have  been  asked  to 
participate  in  the  Living  Letters  Program  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  I will 
be  staffing  such  a Living  Letters  delegation  in  November  to  the  churches  of  South 
Africa. 

Faith  and  Order  is  also  involved  in  the  Human  Sexuality  Referent  group  of  the  WCC, 
and  the  Consensus  and  Collaboration  Committee,  and  the  Discernment  process  for  the 
next  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  2013. 

Climate  change:  this  major  issue  confronting  every  living  thing  on  the  Earth  is  also 
part  of  the  ecumenical  agenda,  including  that  of  the  WCC.  Last  month,  our  funding 
partners  requested  that  every  program  within  the  WCC  consider  how  it  would  make 
climate  change  part  of  its  work  in  2009.  This  was  not  a suggestion.  I look  forward  to 
discovering  how  Faith  and  Order  will  respond  to  this  challenge.  I have  already  been  in 
conversation  with  the  moderators  to  MDC  and  Ecclesiology  to  see  how  it  may  play 
itself  out  in  these  projects;  I look  forward  to  hearing  other  ideas  as  well. 


Plenary  Commission 

A significant  part  of  our  work  at  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  is  around 
the  proposed  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  2009.  This  planning  process 
has  had  its  difficulties  since  the  Standing  Commission  last  met,  as  you  will  hear  in  the 
coming  days.  Part  of  the  problem  is  circumstantial,  part  of  it  is  financial,  and  part  of  it 
belongs  to  the  hard  work  of  discernment:  what  is  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission? 
What  is  the  role  of  its  members?  What  will  be  its  prophetic  role  in  the  life  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  at  this  time? 


Faith  and  Order  Finances 

Finances  are  a challenge.  The  Standing  Commission  will  receive  a framework  budget 
for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  This  is  being  shared  with  you  for  information 
purposes,  not  decision  making  which  belongs  with  the  Central  Committee. 

Faith  and  Order,  to  my  mind,  is  far  too  dependent  on  the  general  funds  of  the  WCC, 
which  covers  the  vast  bulk  of  our  expenses.  The  typical  WCC  funding  partners  just  do 
not  fund  projects  like  those  of  Faith  and  Order.  I think  that  we  forget  that  our  major 
funding  partners  are  the  churches  themselves,  who  care  a very  great  deal  about  Faith 
and  Order.  Some  member  churches  support  Faith  and  Order  with  designated  funds, 
some  very  generously.  Others  support  our  work  by  covering  significant  costs  of  our 
major  meetings  and  projects.  This  week,  for  example,  we  are  especially  grateful  to  the 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  and  to  our  host,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Bishoy,  for 
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hosting  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission.  I believe  the  time  has  come  for 
Faith  and  Order  to  be  far  more  proactive  with  the  churches,  asking  them  to  translate 
their  moral  support  for  our  work  into  financial  support.  I am  confident  that  such 
support  exists.  The  need  today  is  not  just  to  maintain  our  activities,  but  to  restore 
staffing  levels  to  a place  where  our  capacity  begins  to  correspond  to  the  mandate. 


Our  work  this  week 

I want  to  finish  my  report  by  returning  to  wise  words  from  the  late  William  Lazareth. 
One  of  the  relatively  young  staff  members  in  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order  under 
Bill  Lazareth  was  Michael  Kinnamon,  now  general-secretary  of  the  NCCC-USA.  I 
believe  that  Michael’s  appointment  not  only  is  a tribute  to  him,  but  reflects  a new 
readiness  for  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  In  conversation  last  March,  Michael  told 
me  that  after  every  ecumenical  gathering,  be  it  a meeting  of  two  people  or  the  Plenary 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  Bill  would  ask:  “How  has  the  unity  of  the  Church 
advanced  because  of  what  we  have  done  today?”  This  has  been  my  private  mantra 
these  past  months.  It  now  becomes  my  public  exhortation:  I urge  us  all  to  reflect  on 
this  question  after  every  working  session,  after  every  encounter  with  the  life  of  the 
local  churches  in  this  place,  after  our  week  together.  How  will  our  time  and  our  work 
this  week  advance  the  unity  of  the  Church?  This  is  the  reason  we  took  the  risk  to  be 
part  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  is  the  reason  we  have  left  our  regular  lives  to  spend  a week 
together  in  Cairo. 

And  so,  as  Faith  and  Order  continues  to  embark  on  its  mission  with  risk,  but  in  faith, 
we  make  St  Paul’s  words  our  own  as  we  pray:  “Glory  to  God,  whose  power  working 
in  us  can  do  infinitely  more  than  we  can  ask  or  imagine.  Glory  to  God  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


* * * * * 


The  Director’s  Report  was  received  with  acclamation. 

The  Moderator  invited  comments  and  questions. 

Dr  Hermen  Shastri,  thanking  the  Director,  raised  the  question  of  Faith  and  Order 
(hereafter  ‘F&O’)  staffing.  Substantive  discussion  should  be  given  to  this. 
Responding,  the  Moderator  commented  on  the  wider  issue  of  cuts  in  the  whole  work 
and  staffing  of  the  WCC.  The  Director  remarked  that  the  Standing  Commission  had  to 
own  responsibility  for  determining  the  tasks  it  undertook. 

Following  from  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Director  in  his  Report  to  notable  servants  of 
Christian  unity  who  had  recently  died,  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jack 
Reuman.  Note  was  also  taken  of  the  award  of  the  honour  (Dame  of  the  British  Empire) 
given  to  Mary  Tanner  in  recognition  of  her  work  for  Christian  unity.  It  was  asked  that 
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the  Commission’s  appreciation  for  the  work  and,  indeed,  overwork  of  the  staff  be 
minuted.  It  was  further  commented  that  the  Commission  had  little  influence  over  the 
finances  and  functioning  of  the  WCC,  whatever  impression  we  might  have  as  to  its 
processes.  From  now  on  a procedure  should  be  arrived  at  to  check  every  decision  to 
undertake  work  against  budgetary  constraints. 

There  followed  a discussion  about  F&O  staffing.  The  Director  clarified  the  way  in 
which  the  WCC  computed  staffing  levels  for  financial  purposes,  allocating 
percentages  of  full-time  equivalent  staffing  to  each  member.  The  history  of  decisions 
within  the  Commission  was  noted,  and  the  Commission  was  reminded  of  the 
arrangement  whereby  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best  had  been  seconded  from  the  Disciples  of 
Christ;  this  secondment  had  been  converted  into  a commitment  of  funding  for  a staff 
position  independently  from  his  or  her  confessional  background.  In  the  new  structure 
(since  2007),  two  of  the  staff  had  been  given  half-time  teaching  responsibility  at 
Bossey.  Was  the  Director  being  over-optimistic  in  hoping  for  additional  staffing, 
rather  than  considering  re-negotiating  these  commitments?  It  was  said  with  emphasis 
that  it  was  no  longer  realistic  to  expect  staff  to  do  everything.  The  Conference  of 
European  Churches  (CEC)  was  cited  as  having  secured  a high  proportion  of  its 
executive  staff  by  secondment  from  the  churches:  staffing  could  be  found,  it  was 
claimed,  for  specific  projects.  Furthermore,  Commission  members  were  encouraged 
not  just  to  complain  but  to  take  concrete  responsibility.  It  was  asked  whether  the 
Commission  could  not  seek  direct  funding  from  the  churches  for  its  work.  The 
Moderator  pointed  out  that  commissioners  would  have  the  chance  for  further 
consideration  of  these  questions  when  the  draft  budget  for  F&O  was  presented  later  in 
this  meeting;  members  should  appreciate  that  the  power  to  make  cuts  in  the  budget  had 
been  exercised  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  and  it  had  only  been  through  the 
strong  efforts  of  Commission  members  on  the  Committee  that  some  of  these 
reductions  had  been  reconsidered. 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  thanked  the  Standing  Commission  for  accepting  the  invitation  to 
meet  in  Egypt,  and  thanked  the  Director  for  his  remarks.  He  welcomed  everyone  to 
Egypt;  His  Holiness  Pope  Shenouda  was  progressing  well  after  an  operation  in 
Cleveland,  USA.  He  appreciated  the  philosophy  expressed  by  the  Director  and  he 
prayed  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  Moderator,  in  turn,  assured  Metropolitan 
Bishoy  of  our  prayers  for  Pope  Shenouda. 

The  meeting  broke  for  coffee. 

Resuming,  the  Moderator  welcomed  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC,  Rev.  Dr  Sam 
Kobia  along  with  other  guests  accompanying  him.  He  invited  Dr  Kobia  to  speak. 

Dr  Kobia  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  welcome  and  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
participate.  The  delegation  visiting  the  churches  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  a member, 
included  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Middle-East  Council  of  Churches.  Their  visit 
had  been  deliberately  programmed  to  coincide  with  the  Standing  Commission 
meeting.  His  last  visit  was  two  years  ago:  the  Commission  was  then  dealing  with 
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staffing,  and  particularly  the  appointment  of  the  Director.  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  see  Canon  Gibaut  here  in  post.  Around  him  was  a strong  staff  team;  he  invited 
the  Commission  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  Director  and  Staff. 

He  wished  to  make  two  comments. 

The  Agenda  was  a full  one  with  many  significant  issues.  The  Moral  Discernment  study 
was  timely:  moral  issues  were  posing  problems  not  only  for  relations  between 
churches  but  also  within  churches.  The  situation  was  illustrated  by  the  current  situation 
in  the  Anglican  Communion,  with  some  Bishops  absenting  themselves  from  Lambeth 
to  attend  a distinct  meeting  in  Jerusalem  on  account  of  moral  questions  relating  to 
human  sexuality.  He  had  himself  been  associated  with  previous  work  on  this  theme 
done  by  a Joint  Working  Group  within  WCC.  There  were  common  concerns  between 
F&O  and  WCC  arising  from  the  effects  of  globalization  and  the  growth  of  Western 
economic  and  moral  values  and  the  response  to  this  by  communities  asserting  their 
identity  sometimes  by  adopting  fundamentalist  stances.  Now  the  issues  around  moral 
discernment  are  often  stated  in  terms  of  the  choice  between  unity  or  truth.  It  is  vital 
that  these  two  quests,  for  unity  and  for  truth,  are  held  together:  this  is  where  the  study 
on  Moral  Discernment  has  such  an  important  role. 

Secondly,  Dr  Kobia  wished  to  speak  about  the  preparations  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  in  2009.  He  supported  having  a meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  At  the  same  time  there  were  concerns  about 
the  funding  of  this  meeting.  He  wanted  to  announce  to  the  Commission  that  he  had 
instructed  that  the  sum  of  CHF  100,000  taken  from  the  Plenary  budget  heading  should 
be  restored.  He  did  not  want  any  budgetary  concerns  to  inhibit  the  Commission’s 
preparations  for  the  Plenary  Commission. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Dr  Kobia  both  for  his  comments  on  the  Moral  Discernment 
study  and  for  his  assurance  about  the  funding  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  He 
expressed  the  Commission’s  best  wishes  for  a fruitful  meeting  for  his  delegation  with 
local  churches. 

Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule  took  the  chair. 


SESSION  2 

REPORTS  ON  STUDIES 

Report  from  the  study  group  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

Dr  Rebecca  Todd  Peters,  co-moderator  of  the  group,  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  report 
(see  Appendix  I). 
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Dr  Peters  remarked  that  there  could  not  have  been  a better  introduction  to  this  session 
than  the  Secretary  General’s  comments.  In  speaking  to  the  report  she  passed  over  the 
first  half  of  the  written  paper,  which  was  a report  on  the  work  done  in  New  York, 
inviting  members  to  read  this  subsequently.  She  read  the  second  half  of  the  paper  (cf. 
Appendix  I pp.46ff.)  which  outlined  a proposed  process  for  the  future  of  the  study.  She 
would  welcome  feedback  from  members. 

From  the  chair,  Mrs  Kaulule  suggested  the  paper  be  treated  page  by  page. 

Appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  report  was  expressed.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  a significant  issue  was  missing:  should  differences  never  be  dividing?  Unless  we 
were  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  no  moral  matters  over  which  Christians  were 
justly  compelled  to  break  fellowship,  there  must  be  some  consideration  of  criteria  for 
identifying  such  issues. 

A further  question  related  to  the  general  intention  with  which  we  engage  with 
conflicted  moral  issues:  the  tone  of  the  paper  was  about  living  with  differences,  but 
should  we  not  also  look  for  convergence  and  the  possibility/hope  of  consensus?  The 
Gospel  has  an  element  of  this  within  it. 

A question  of  clarification  was  asked  about  how  the  terms  ‘moral’  and  ‘ethical’  were 
being  used.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  mandate  of  this  group  was  not  to  discuss 
issues  between  groups  within  or  outside  the  church  (‘issues  over  which  different 
groups  of  faithful  Christians  hold  principled  disagreement’)  but  only  those  instances 
where  churches  disagreed  one  with  another. 

Invited  to  respond,  Dr  Peters  commented  that  she  had  taken  note;  in  further  discussion 
the  group  would  take  full  account  of  the  points  raised. 

Further  discussion  followed.  The  selection  of  issues  for  consideration  was  applauded. 
But  some  basic  questions  remained  to  be  addressed:  (1)  Could  we  speak  of  a unique 
Christian  ethic  or  approach?  (2)  How  were  ethical  issues  formulated  in  the  New 
Testament  - as  in  Acts  chapter  15?  (3)  The  connection  between  communion  and  ethics. 
Regarding  apartheid,  the  World  Alliance  and  other  bodies  decided  to  excommunicate 
certain  churches,  demonstrating  a clear  relationship  between  communion  and  ethics. 

Another  commentator  asserted  that  there  was  insufficient  reference  to  the  New 
Testament  in  the  paper.  In  particular,  there  were  passages  which  suggested  that  there 
needed  to  be  dialogue  and  debate,  when,  in  his  view,  the  final  outcome  must  be  to 
discover  the  biblical  truth  in  relation  to  a given  issue. 

Responding  to  the  two  previous  sets  of  observations.  Dr  Peters  made  clear  that  the 
group  had  seen  its  purpose  more  as  to  understand  what  is  taking  place  in  these  moral 
debates  rather  than  to  determine  whether  there  is  or  should  be  a specific  Christian 
approach. 
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More  detailed  issues  were  raised.  The  reference  on  p.  4 of  the  report  (cf.  Appendix  I 
p.46)  to  ‘Christian  communities  and  communities  of  Christians’  was  seen  to  raise  an 
ecclesiological  question.  After  a further  question  about  these  words  was  raised,  Dr 
Peters  suggested  that  they  be  struck  from  the  document.  Referring  to  page  6 about 
“Stage  Three”  (cf.  Appendix  I,  p.48),  who  would  be  responsible  for  approving  the 
work?  Dr  Peters  clarified  that  this  would  be  the  Commission;  this  could  be  added. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  expressed  that  the  distinction  ‘between 
churches ’/‘within  churches’  was  important.  It  was  suggested  that  the  group  needed  to 
be  more  exact  in  its  language  relating  to  the  Church/churches  and  that  the  theological 
approach  needed  to  be  introduced  early  on  and  not  left  to  the  end  of  the  process. 

Bishop  Hind,  speaking  as  an  Anglican,  was  concerned  to  correct  the  talk  of  ‘The 
Anglican  Church’  when  in  reality  it  was  an  Anglican  Communion  of  Churches.  The 
problem  relating  to  homosexuality  was  currently  one  within  particular  Anglican 
churches  that  also  affects  relations  between  churches  within  one  Communion.  The  text 
needed  to  be  precise  about  this. 

Regarding  the  use  of  language,  it  was  pointed  out  that  ‘difference’  was  treated  as  a 
negative  concept  in  the  document,  as  equivalent  to  ‘disagreement’,  but  this  speaker 
would  wish  difference  to  be  seen  as  positive. 

Commenting  on  the  linguistic  concerns  so  far  raised,  particularly  as  these  touched  on 
the  distinction  between  ‘sociological’  and  ‘theological’  approaches,  it  was  remarked 
that  while  these  points  were  well  taken  it  would  become  more  and  more  clear  that 
language  was  an  issue  with  this  study.  The  languages  of  theology  and  sociology  could 
not  be  entirely  separated;  moreover,  different  churches  differed  over  their  use  of 
language.  The  ensuing  speaker  saw  the  report  not  as  giving  priority  to  sociological 
language,  but  as  - rightly  - putting  the  mapping  exercise  first. 

Concern  was  expressed  as  to  the  choice  of  cases  for  study:  how  globally  representative 
were  they?  Further,  on  methodology,  the  WCC  had  found  it  very  difficult  in  the  past  to 
work  on  human  sexuality.  In  view  of  this  would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with  what  the 
churches  can  say  together,  before  looking  at  church-dividing  issues? 

A lack  of  reference  to  the  wider  context  within  which  each  individual  case  study  was 
situated  was  also  perceived.  To  note  the  generic  category  of  each  case  would  help  to 
identify  the  relevance  and  helpfulness  of  each  particular  issue.  The  issues  under 
consideration  could,  thus,  be  categorised  as  (e.g.)  Church  and  politics;  Christian  belief 
and  science;  Church  and  society.  In  this  way,  individual  issues  could  helpfully  point 
towards  a wider  view  of  the  relation  between  churches  and  their  contexts.  A 
methodology  was  needed  that  could  relate  the  particular  cases  to  the  wider 
relationship.  The  general  issue  of  proselytism  also  needed  to  be  focussed. 
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It  was  noted  that  each  contributor  to  this  discussion  was  suggesting  to  widen  the  range 
of  the  study.  It  followed  that  contributions  to  the  study  might  need  to  be  sought  from 
different  global  experts/witnesses. 

Two  concluding  comments  supported  the  proposed  methodology  whereby  the  study 
would  first  focus  on  the  particular  (the  case  studies)  and  then  consider  wider 
implications  and  general  conclusions. 


SESSION  3 

Dr  Hermen  Shastri  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  initial  discussion  regarding  the  timetable 
for  each  day. 


Sources  of  Authority/Tradition  and  Traditions 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze  reported  on  behalf  of  the  study  group,  in  the  absence  of  the 
moderators  of  the  study. 

A programme  for  the  planned  consultation  in  Cambridge,  UK  in  September  2008  was 
tabled.  This  would  be  the  first  of  two  consultations,  under  the  title  Teachers  and 
Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church,  Sources  of  Authority  in  the  churches’. 

Assuming  that  all  churches  give  some  kind  of  implicit  or  explicit  authority  to  historic 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  question  being  explored  was,  ‘what  kind  of 
authority?’.  Twenty-five  people  were  expected  to  attend,  eleven  were  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  ten  were  women.  Regrettably,  the  two  Pentecostals  who 
had  been  invited  were  no  longer  able  to  attend.  Use  would  be  made  of  groups  for 
discussion. 

As  a member  of  the  group,  Dr  Anne-Louise  Eriksson  commented  that  there  were 
important  connections  with  the  work  of  the  Moral  Discernment  study. 

In  discussion,  attention  was  drawn  to  a joint  document  published  by  the  Roman 
Catholic/Reformed  dialogue  in  which  both  Catholics  and  Reformed  reflected  on 
patristic  material  together:  ‘Common  witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God’.  Also,  a 
document  was  about  to  be  published  arising  from  the  Pentecostal/RC  dialogue:  ‘On 
becoming  a Christian:  Biblical  and  Patristic  Insights  with  Contemporary  Reflections.’ 

In  response  to  a question  regarding  churches/traditions  not  represented  at  the 
consultation,  Dr  Grdzelidze  mentioned  that  at  the  last  meeting  it  had  been  affirmed 
that  separate  Lutheran  and  Reformed  representation  was  not  necessary.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  responses  to  the  presentations  in  the  consultation  were  planned  to 
include  other  churches.  When  the  further  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was 
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any  contribution  by  a woman  among  the  conference  papers,  it  was  affirmed  that  there 
was. 

The  view  was  put,  that  there  should  be  reference  to  the  role  of  traditional  authority  in 
communities  other  than  the  churches.  Further,  this  contributor  saw  no  sign  of  the  place 
of  ‘critical  tradition’  which  was  important  in  her  tradition. 

Responding  to  a question  as  to  how  the  word  ‘tradition’  was  being  construed  in  this 
study,  Dr  Grdzelidze  referred  to  the  Montreal  1967  clarification  of  the  relation  of 
Tradition  to  traditions. 


One  Baptism 

The  Director  reported.  Since  there  was  excitement  about  the  document  it  was 
regrettable  that  it  had  not  proved  possible  to  finalise  it  at  the  2007  Standing 
Commission  meeting.  It  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  agreed  at  this  meeting,  since 
money  was  available  for  its  publication  in  the  current  year.  A group  would  consider 
the  text  that  evening. 


Common  Witnesses 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze  spoke  with  reference  to  a tabled  copy  of  a leaflet  advertising  the 
Symposium  to  be  held  at  Bose  in  October/November  2008.  She  outlined  the  contents 
of  the  meeting,  in  which  Archbishop  Rowan  Williams  was  to  give  the  opening  paper. 

It  was  requested  that  detailed  information  of  this  programme  be  circulated  to  regional 
Councils  of  Churches. 


Ecclesiology:  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

The  Director  reported.  Eighteen  responses  had  so  far  been  received.  The  group  was 
presently  waiting  for  further  responses  to  be  received.  Further  translations  were 
appearing,  allowing  the  possibility  of  wider  response. 

Co-moderator  of  the  group,  Dr  Sarah  Lancaster,  noted  how  much  the  responses 
pointed  to  the  need  for  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  kind  of  issues  being  studied  by 
the  other  groups  which  had  reported  to  the  Commission. 

Answering  a question  as  to  how  representative  the  responses  so  far  received  were  in 
terms  of  the  world-wide  Church,  the  Director  responded  that  there  was  a reasonable 
spread,  though  with  more  from  Europe  and  North  America  than  elsewhere,  and  so  far 
none  from  Asia. 
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Could  the  responses  so  far  received  be  made  available  online?  It  was  pointed  out  that 
these  had  been  submitted  without  an  agreement  being  in  place  for  this  to  happen.  It 
was  thought,  however,  that  in  future  it  should  be  normal  for  documents  of  this  kind  to 
be  initiated  with  the  agreed  expectation  that  they  be  available  for  such  circulation. 

As  discussion  continued,  it  focused  on  the  members’  concerns  in  three  areas:  the 
relative  paucity  of  ecclesial  responses  to  the  Ecclesiology  document  received  so  far 
(i.e.  answers  whereby  each  church  could  confirm  whether  it  recognised  itself  in  the 
text),  the  relationship  between  responses  to  this  document  and  to  the  Porto  Alegre 
Statement,  and  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission’s  2009  meeting  in  carrying  this 
process  forward. 

While  lively  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  reported  among  churches  in  some  areas 
(North  America,  for  example),  difficulties  were  being  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
process  of  generating  church  responses.  In  some  cases,  churches  had  other  urgent 
issues  on  their  ecumenical  agendas.  In  others,  they  were  perplexed  by  the  requirement 
to  respond  ‘yet  again’,  this  time  to  the  Porto  Alegre  Statement,  in  addition  to  the 
document  on  the  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  A strategy  was  needed  to 
stimulate  wider  response,  and  it  was  seen  as  important  that  the  response  to  both 
documents  be  co-ordinated. 

It  was  noted  that  a number  of  regional  meetings  had  been  organised  by  the  staff  of 
F&O  to  promote  reactions  and  responses  to  the  Ecclesiology  document.  The 
Conference  of  European  Churches  had  also  held  a consultation  at  Volos  in  Greece  and 
the  Conference  for  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  preparing  a special  conference 
on  the  document. 

It  was  asked  that  the  responses  received  so  far  be  made  more  readily  available  to 
Commission  members. 

The  Director  indicated  that  some  clear  suggestions  would  be  proposed  at  the  meeting 
later  regarding  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  developing  this  document. 

This  discussion  drew  to  a natural  conclusion,  giving  opportunity  for  items  from  later  in 
the  Commission’s  programme  to  be  considered. 


United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Dr  Odair  Mateus  reported  on  the  forthcoming  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  churches.  Such  consultations  were  mounted  by  F&O  every  six  or  seven  years. 
This  was  to  take  place  in  October  2008,  with  its  focus  on  ecclesiology  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  understanding  of  unity  on  the  other.  The  thematic  title  for  the  Consultation 
was,  ‘Going  the  Extra  Mile:  towards  an  understanding  of  unity’.  The  Consultation 
would  consider  the  place  of  confessions  and  of  episcopacy,  and  would  provide 
opportunity  for  interaction  between  united  and  Pentecostal  churches.  Time  would  also 
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be  dedicated  to  discussing  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  This  meeting  was  to 
take  place  in  Johannesburg. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  status  of  declarations  of  communion  or  ‘full 
communion.’  Do  they  constitute  new  ‘united  churches’?  Responding,  Dr  Mateus, 
suggested  that  we  still  work  with  a distinction  between  ‘communion’  and  the  fullness 
of  unity  which  we  seek.  Dr  Shastri  suggested  that  the  Consultation  might  helpfully 
reflect  on  this  issue. 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

The  Director  spoke  presented  the  material  for  the  2009  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  which  was  circulated  to  members  of  the  Standing  Commission.  The  2009  texts 
were  prepared  by  the  Korean  churches.  The  2010  material  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Scottish  churches,  remembering  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910.  Answering  a 
question,  he  affirmed  that  F&O  was  still  fully  engaged  with  work  on  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  irrespective  of  the  changed  location  of  this  work  within  the  WCC  programme 
structure. 

SESSION  4 

Fr  Frans  Bouwen  in  the  chair.  The  Director  outlined  possible  arrangements  for 
changing  the  timetable. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  plans  for  the  Plenary  Commission 
2009.  The  planning  group  set  up  at  Crans-Montana  had  met  in  March.  One  main  issue 
for  discussion  was  the  venue.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Commission  could  come  to 
South  America,  with  encouragement  from  Dr  Pablo  Andinach.  However  this  proved 
not  to  be  possible  and  alternative  venues  were  suggested.  He  had  been  charged  with 
responsibility  for  looking  more  closely  at  the  options.  The  group’s  second  concern  was 
to  fix  proposed  dates  and  outline  a programme. 

The  choice  of  venue  was  important,  as  giving  a context  as  well  as  a base  for  the 
meeting.  Both  Crete  and  Damascus  had  been  under  consideration.  The  Orthodox 
Academy  of  Crete  responded  positively  to  our  enquiry.  There  had  been  no  definitive 
response  from  the  Syrian  Church,  but  it  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  host  the  meeting  in  Damascus.  The  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete  near  Chania  hosted 
a number  of  significant  ecumenical  gatherings  over  recent  years.  Subsequently, 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  has  visited  to  look  more  closely  at  the  venue  afforded  by  the 
Academy,  and  had  a full  discussion  with  the  Director  Dr  Alexandros  Papaderos.  A 
brochure  published  by  the  Academy  was  circulated. 

The  dates  now  proposed  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  were  8-14  October 
2009.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Academy  that  the  meeting  could  take 
place  as  follows.  Standing  Committee  members  and  F&O  staff  would  arrive  on 
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October  6th.  Others  would  arrive  on  the  7th  - a total  of  165-170  persons  in  all.  On 
Sunday  11th  it  was  proposed  that  the  Divine  Liturgy  should  take  place  in  the  nearest 
town  followed  by  lunch  there,  with  a further  excursion  in  the  afternoon.  Metropolitan 
Gennadios  then  outlined  the  provision  of  meeting  rooms,  etc.  at  the  Academy.  All 
participants  would  be  accommodated  in  single  or,  if  preferred,  double  rooms  either  in 
the  Academy  or  one  or  two  nearby  hotels.  The  airport  was  at  a distance  of  39 
kilometres  and  transport  would  be  provided  by  the  Academy  as  would  transport  to  the 
hotels.  The  Metropolitan  detailed  the  financial  charges  involved.  The  ultimate  cost 
would  be  around  EUR  200,000  / CHF  360,000. 

Fr  Bouwen  invited  comments  and  questions. 

Concern  was  voiced  as  to  the  provision  of  the  Main  Hall  and  smaller  meeting  rooms 
sufficient  for  breaking  into  groups  as  outlined  in  the  proposals  of  the  Moral 
Discernment  study. 

Dr  Shastri,  expressing  confidence  in  the  choice  of  location,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  damaging  in  the  longer  run  if  meetings  were  not  evenly  distributed  around  the 
world  regions. 

The  Director  remarked  on  the  positive  significance  of  this  meeting  being  the  first  to 
take  place  in  an  Orthodox  country.  Alexander  Freeman  had  done  calculations  showing 
that  the  overall  cost  was  within  the  sum  of  CHF  400,000,  leaving  the  Commission  in 
an  advantageous  situation,  unless  the  current  global  financial  problems  were  to 
increase  with  adverse  effect  on  the  cost. 

Fr  Bouwen  invited  the  Director  to  speak  to  the  theme  of  the  meeting. 

The  theme,  the  Director  suggested,  needed  to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  context, 
particularly  having  in  mind  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  a new  Plenary 
Commission.  Some  80%  of  those  attending  would  be  doing  so  for  the  first  time.  We 
should  ask,  ‘Why  should  someone  want  to  come  to  this  meeting?’  Now  that  the 
Plenary  Commission  no  longer  had  responsibility  for  oversight  of  F&O  work  the 
Commission  had  a new  role.  This  was  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  ecumenical 
meeting  and  encounter.  The  hope  was  to  support  and  encourage  these  participants  in 
their  ecumenical  ministry  and  to  send  them  out  enthused  to  promote  Faith  and  Order 
work  worldwide.  The  thematic  question  being  posed  was  ‘What  is  our  Vision  for 
Unity?’  This  would  necessarily  entail  a focus  on  reclaiming  the  ecumenical  history. 
Related  was  the  question,  ‘Where  are  we  as  churches  seeking  unity  and  where  are  we 
going?’  There  would  also  be  a need  to  identify  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
promoting  Unity.  The  substantive  question  was  deeply  ecclesiological.  There  would  by 
then  be  more  responses  to,  and  subsequent  analysis  of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church  and  the  Porto  Alegre  Statement  ‘Called  to  be  the  One  Church’. 

Subsequent  speakers  expressed  appreciation  of  the  Director’s  words:  this  was  the  right 
content.  However,  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘the  unity  we  seek’  was  questioned:  it  was 
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important  to  avoid  starting  from  human  aspiration  rather  than  from  the  one  vision  of 
unity  which  God  has  given  to  us. 

A further  question  concerned  the  link  between  this  work  and  the  wider  concerns  of  the 
WCC.  At  one  time  the  work  of  F&O  was  in  line  with  the  whole  approach  of  WCC. 
Since  Harare  and  the  turn  towards  a ‘forum’  understanding  of  the  WCC  it  was  no 
longer  clear  how  the  two  are  related:  it  would  be  important  to  discern  and  show  this 
connection.  The  following  speaker  agreed  but  wished  to  go  further.  There  was  a major 
discussion  of  ‘wider  ecumenism’  in  WCC,  with  the  expectation  of  a new  style  of 
assembly.  How  would  this  relate  to  Faith  and  Order’s  work?  The  theme  needed  to  be 
new,  as  ‘the  Unity  we  seek’  was  not,  and  to  open  future  horizons. 

The  Moderator  suggested  that  the  thematic  concern  was  not  simply  with  ‘Unity’  but 
with  clarifying  afresh  the  vision  of  unity  which  was  being  understood  in  different  ways 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

One  member  expressed  the  view  that  there  was  a more  substantial  debate  to  be  had 
regarding  the  theme.  There  remained  many  open  questions  about  the  best  way  to  use 
this  meeting  at  a juncture  when  there  were  many  important  developments  taking  place 
around  us.  These  should  be  discussed  in  a more  profound  way.  Another,  responding, 
suggested  that  the  current  question  was  very  simple:  it  concerned  the  conversion  of  our 
churches.  Reformed  Churches  can  be  asked:  ‘How  are  you  able  to  reflect  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church,  going  beyond  your  familiar  boundaries?’  Catholic  traditions 
can  be  asked,  ‘Are  you  able  to  accept  other  manifestations  of  the  Church  beyond  your 
own?’ 


The  final  contributor  to  the  discussion  formulated  the  theme  in  different  words:  ‘Unity 
in  Diversity;  lessons  for  the  past  and  questions  for  the  future’.  He  underlined  the  extent 
of  progress  already  achieved,  e.g.  in  reconciling  differences  among  Reformed 
churches.  New  visions  had  emerged  within  all  three  of  the  major  ‘diversities’  of 
worldwide  Christianity.  We  needed  to  take  stock  of  all  these  positive  developments,  to 
show  what  had  been  achieved  and  to  seek  out  the  way  ahead. 

In  response  to  Dr  Rick  Lowery’s  questions  as  to  whether  we  had  agreed:  the 
Commission  agreed  to  the  proposed  venue  and  dates. 

At  Fr  Bouwen’s  invitation,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  commented  on  what  remained  to 
be  done.  The  planning  group,  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  would  consider  the 
theme,  sub-themes  and  suggested  speakers,  etc.  Groups  meeting  during  the  day  on 
Wednesday  were  invited  to  give  further  thought  to  the  question  of  the  theme  and  report 
back. 

A further  discussion  followed  concerning  the  changes  in  the  daily  timetable  of  the 
current  meeting  considered  earlier:  these  were  ultimately  agreed,  giving  a shorter 
lunch-break  and  earlier  supper. 
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[Wednesday  18  June] 


SESSION  5 

RELATED  ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Bilateral  Dialogues 

Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck,  in  the  chair,  asked  Dr  Odair  Mateus  to  report  on  the 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues. 

Dr  Mateus  reported  that  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  March  2008,  had 
taken  place  in  Breklum,  Germany 

For  thirty  years  F&O  had  facilitated  the  conversation  between  the  multi-lateral  work  of 
WCC  and  other  agencies  and  bilateral  dialogues.  The  conversations  had  been  set  up 
initially  to  address  some  tensions  between  the  two. 

The  Vision  of  Unity  was  one  main  focus  of  the  meeting.  The  tabled  document  The 
Breklum  Statement  (Bilateral  Dialogue  Statement  and  Recommendations)  summarised 
the  meeting  and  its  conclusions  (see  Appendix  III).  An  important  recommendation  was 
the  call  to  the  churches  to  the  effective  reception  of  ecumenical  texts. 

In  discussion,  it  was  asked  what  status  could  be  given  to  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Christian  World  Communions,  when  this  body  (the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of 
the  Christian  World  Communions)  was  not  fully  representative:  it  had  Orthodox 
observers  but  not  full  members.  Furthermore,  what  authority  does  any  group  have  to 
influence  the  work  of  specific  churches  in  dialogue  with  one  another?  The  Forum  was 
useful,  but  this  remained  a questionable  issue. 

Agreeing,  a second  speaker  felt  that  the  question  of  Orthodox  involvement  in  the 
Christian  World  Communions  should  be  clarified.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
genuine  problem,  given  the  very  large  number  of  bilateral  dialogues,  regional  as  well 
as  global.  This  meant  that  there  was  a necessity  to  undertake  an  over-view  and  to 
facilitate  some  kind  of  co-ordination  between  them.  This  was  something  for  F&O  to 
take  responsibility  for.  Moreover,  it  was  most  important  that  the  tension  that  had  once 
existed  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  approaches  should  not  return 

A member  of  the  Commission  who  had  been  present,  referred  to  the  unusual  mood  . 
There  was  a strong  consensus  on  the  notion  of  koinonia  and  its  expressions  and  on  the 
relation  between  the  ‘local’  and  the  ‘catholic’  Church.  Given  that  some  of  the 
dialogues  now  had  some  forty  years  of  work  stored  up  it  was  questioned  whether  some 
more  practical  steps  should  not  be  taken  in  terms  of  doing  things  together  now.  This 
report  should  be  offered  to  bilateral  commissions,  simply  for  them  to  make  use  of  and 
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to  inform  them  of  other  developments.  This  had  seemed  at  the  time  quite  an  exciting 
possibility,  opening  the  possibility  of  a two-way  conversation  with  the  bilateral 
dialogues  themselves. 

The  next  speaker  both  added  a historical  dimension  to  the  discussion  and  questioned 
the  language  of  ‘co-ordination’.  These  forums  had  started  in  a situation  of  tension;  up 
to  the  1983  Vancouver  Assembly  there  had  been  little  overt  recognition  of  the  world 
confessions  in  the  ecumenical  work  of  the  WCC.  This  became  a priority  after 
Vancouver.  Concerning  the  long-standing  dialogues:  several  (Lutheran/Reformed; 
Methodist/Anglican  etc)  dialogues  had  led,  in  the  early  nineteen-nineties,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  churches  involved  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  ‘in 
communion’.  Now  this  important  advance  was  imminent.  The  bilaterals  did  not  need 
‘co-ordinating’,  they  were  fine  themselves. 

Dr  Treloar  expressed  appreciation  of  the  report.  His  own  (Australian)  National  Council 
of  Churches  was  concerned  as  the  Forum  had  been  expected  to  deal  with  the 
clarification  of  ecumenical  language.  It  would  be  helpful  to  hear  more  of  this. 

It  was  reported  that  periodic  meetings  took  place  within  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
a group  which  operates  somewhat  as  an  Orthodox  ‘forum’.  All  three  main  branches  of 
global  Orthodoxy  had  their  own  processes  for  overseeing  bilaterals.  It  was  important 
that  the  wider,  global  view  was  shared,  as  witnessed  the  ‘successful’  dialogue  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Catholics.  This  had  been  successfully  concluded,  leading  to 
a recommendation  of  full  communion,  yet  this  had  never  taken  place,  owing  to  other 
developments  in  ecumenical  relations.  There  was  an  important  task  which  F&O  should 
carry  forward;  the  present  report  was  very  good,  but  this  was  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

Dr  Mateus  was  invited  to  respond.  He  said  that  it  had  been  mooted  that  the 
consultation  should  happen  more  frequently  than  every  five  or  six  years. 

The  remaining  discussion,  in  addition  to  noting  the  other  work  being  done  to  co- 
ordinate bilateral  dialogues,  sought  to  clarify  two  issues:  what  precisely  was  the  nature 
of  this  task,  if  it  were  not  a matter  of  ‘co-ordination’?  And  what  was  the  precise 
responsibility  of  F&O  for  this  work? 

In  respect  of  ‘co-ordination’,  it  was  posited  that  this  could  not  be  the  function  of  an 
organisation  but  could  only  be  a charismatic  reality,  emerging  from  the  theological 
work  itself;  our  ecclesial  life  (within  each  church)  was  our  ecclesial  life.  However,  to 
offer  assistance  in  evaluation  and  assessment,  and  to  clarify  ecumenical 
language... these  were  necessary  and  pressing  tasks  for  us.  The  speaker  who  had  first 
used  the  word  offered  a clarification:  he  did  not  intend  ‘coordinating’  to  imply  taking 
ownership  and  accountability  away  from  the  churches  themselves.  But  the 
proliferation  of  bilaterals  and  the  different  speeds  at  which  they  were  proceeding 
produced  a need  to  attempt  a mapping  and  an  understanding  of  how  they  related  one  to 
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another.  F&O  was  the  right  place  to  co-ordinate  the  evaluation  among  the  churches  of 
all  these  dialogues. 

On  the  issue  of  responsibility  for  and  ownership  of  this  work,  it  was  noted  that  there 
was  resistance  to  the  suggestion  that  F&O  take  into  its  own  hands  the  dissemination 
for  the  Forum’s  report  and  recommendations.  It  was  twice  affirmed  that  is  was  the  task 
of  the  World  Communions,  through  their  secretaries,  to  do  this.  Dr  Mateus,  in 
conclusion  summarised  the  situation.  F&O  was  facilitating  a reflection  process  - an 
encounter  and  the  clarification  of  language.  Ultimately,  it  was  up  to  the  churches 
themselves,  through  their  representatives  in  the  World  Communions  to  take 
responsibility  for  this  task,  the  Forum  was  offered  by  F&O  as  a service  to  them. 

The  Director  commented  that  the  tabled  document  was  a snapshot,  not  a full  printed 
report,  but  it  had  evoked  some  lively  response  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Summarising,  Dr  Schmiedt  Streck  felt  that  this  had  been  an  intense  and  worthwhile 
discussion. 


Joint  Working  Group 

The  Director  reported  on  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Vatican  and  the  WCC. 

The  director  reported  on  the  January  2008  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted  Ninth 
Session  of  the  JWG,  which  met  in  Rome.  The  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  is  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  JWG  and  its  executive  committee.  One  of  the  areas  which 
emerged  as  a study  project  during  this  Session  of  the  JWG  is  reception,  that  is,  the 
formal  reception  by  the  churches  of  the  agreed  statements  of  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues.  This  touches  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  meeting 
happened  in  the  context  of  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity.  During  these  celebrations,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the 
PCPCU  were  jointed  awarded  the  Christian  Unity  Award  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  of 
the  Atonement  at  the  Centro  Pro  Unione.  The  award  was  received  on  behalf  of  Faith 
and  Order  by  the  director,  along  with  former  directors  Thomas  Best  and  Gunther 
Gassmann;  Cardinal  Kasper  received  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  PCPCU.  The  director 
preached  at  the  liturgical  celebration  at  the  Centro  Pro  Unione. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed  the  Director’s  report  there  was  reference  to 
some  past  experience  of  tension  or  competition  between  the  role  of  the  Joint  Working 
Group  (on  behalf  of  the  WCC  as  a whole)  and  the  role  of  F&O  - involving,  as  it  does, 
full  Roman  Catholic  participation.  At  one  time  the  JWG  had  undertaken  theological 
studies,  and  though  there  had  been  valuable  outcomes  from  this,  such  as  a document 
on  mixed  marriages.  It  was  affirmed  by  Fr  Bouwen,  a member  of  the  JWG,  that  such 
work  was  now  recognised  as  beyond  the  JWG  brief.  It  was  good  that  the  work  of  the 
JWG  and  F&O  could  now  be  mutually  complementary.  The  Director  confirmed  that 
there  was  a commitment  not  to  duplicate  one  another’s  work. 
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BEM  at  25 


Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  reported  on  the  publication  of  a collection  of  essays  offering  a 
critical  reflection  on  the  reception  of  the  Lima  Document,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry : BEM  at  25.  Originally  planned  as  a Festschrift  for  Lukas  Vischer  to  be 
published  in  2006,  this  had  proved  impossible.  It  had  then  seemed  appropriate  to 
publish  it  in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Lima  document.  She  would  send 
a copy  to  any  member  on  request. 

Some  regret  was  then  expressed  that  no  other  celebration  of  the  anniversary  had  been 
planned.  It  was  suggested  that  plans  should  be  laid  well  in  advance  for  subsequent 
anniversaries. 


Love  to  Share 

The  Director  spoke  to  the  tabled  report.  Love  to  Share,  which  deals  with  copyright 
questions.  The  work  had  originated  from  F&O  and  so  had  been  offered  by  Simei 
Monteiro,  (WCC  Worship  Consultant)  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  information, 
with  a covering  letter  from  her. 


Baptism  Today 

Alexander  Freeman  spoke  about  Baptism  Today , an  ecumenical  collection  of 
baptismal  liturgies  with  commentaries.  Work  had  started  on  2002  under  Tom  Best’s 
direction,  but  given  his  wider  responsibilities  it  had  not  been  possible  to  bring  it  to 
completion  until  now.  The  manuscript  had  now  been  sent  to  Liturgical  Press  and  the 
work  should  be  published  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 


WCC/Faith  and  Order  Website 

Alexander  Freeman  spoke  about  the  F&O  website.  The  WCC  has  adopted  new 
software  and  revised  its  website.  It  was  felt  important  for  F&O  to  participate  fully  in 
the  development  of  this,  and  many  documents  had  been  copied  onto  the  site.  It  was 
intended  to  select  key  documents  from  the  earlier  phases  of  F&O  work.  Given  that 
users  had  encountered  difficulty  in  accessing  the  F&O  pages  in  the  site,  it  was  planned 
that  an  anchor  page  be  made,  under  the  domain  name  faithandorder.info,  this  would 
soon  be  giving  access  to  the  large  body  of  relevant  material  on  the  site. 


List  of  F&O  Publications 

Alexander  Freeman  introduced  the  comprehensive  list  of  all  F&O  papers  and 
publications.  Copies  would  be  circulated  to  members. 
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Framework  Budget 


Mr  Alexander  Freeman  spoke  to  this  item,  referring  to  a tabled  sheet.  This  budget 
represented  the  figures  put  together  in  April.  Thus,  the  figure  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  did  not  reflect  the  news  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  General  earlier  in  this 
meeting  of  the  Commission  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  sum  of  CHF  100,000  to 
the  budget  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  Likewise,  budgets  for  specific 
working  groups  were  subject  to  possible  change,  in  either  direction.  These  figures 
were  not  set  in  stone. 

From  the  chair  Dr  Streck  offered  the  opportunity  for  questions  and  comments.  This 
gave  the  opportunity  for  clarification  of  the  nature  of  the  document  (the  ‘Framework 
Budget’).  This  did  not  constitute  a finance  report  (a  retrospective  report;  Mr  Freeman 
was  currently  working  on  this  report  for  the  year  2007)  but  was  a tentative  summary  of 
future  funding/expenditure  produced  simply  for  information.  In  Mr  Freeman’s  view, 
the  Standing  Commission  should  see  the  Finance  Report  in  due  course. 

There  was  also  discussion,  and  some  clarification,  as  to  where  authority  lay  in  relation 
to  financial  matters.  Mr  Freeman  confirmed  that  the  Director  of  Programme  2 within 
the  new  WCC  programme  structure  was  the  only  officer  within  this  programme  unit 
with  signing  authority  for  financial  expenditure. 

Whatever  the  formal  arrangements,  the  view  was  articulated  that  it  was  important  for 
the  Commission  to  take  responsibility  for  its  own  expenditure.  Proposals  for  future 
study  work  should  be  accompanied  by  costings,  to  facilitate  this.  Concern  was  also 
expressed  that  the  Director  fight  for  the  distinct  budgetary  needs  of  F&O,  and  that 
these  must  not  be  subsumed  under  the  wider  programme  budget. 

Questions  were  also  raised  regarding  the  Commission’s  electronic  and  paper 
communications.  In  spite  of  the  development  of  the  internet,  there  remained  areas  to 
which  this  did  not  reach  or  where  it  was  not  widely  used.  This  meant  that  the 
information  letter  which  had  previously  been  circulated  should  still  be  produced.  The 
Commission  needed  a communication  strategy. 

Responding,  Mr  Freeman  made  clear  that  the  documents  posted  on  the  website  were 
always  already  available  in  print.  As  to  the  Digest,  this  had  been  felt  to  be  extremely 
useful  but  had  ceased  to  be  produced  since  Alan  Falconer’s  time  as  Director. 

Two  final  suggestions  arose  at  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion:  that  some  young 
theologians  might  be  invited  to  do  a mapping  exercise  to  cover  all  the  contemporary 
dialogues,  and  that  information  about  planned  publications  (as  well  as  those  already 
available)  should  be  circulated  to  Commission  members,  who  might  be  able  to  offer 
their  help. 

The  session  concluded  and  the  Commission  met  in  working  groups. 
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[Thursday  19  June] 


SESSION  9 

WORKING  GROUPS 

Ecclesiology  Group 

Dr  William  Henn  read  out  the  report  from  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  (see 
Appendix  IV). 

Dr  Henn  was  thanked  for  a report  which  made  the  work  of  the  group  sound  better  than 
it  had  seemed  at  the  time.  It  was  noted  that  the  event  planned  by  CWME  was  not  a 
conference  but  a consultation  on  Mission  and  Ecclesiology;  it  would  be  the  second 
such  consultation.  Dr  Matthey  had  wanted  the  whole  ecclesiology  group  invited. 
Further,  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  next  EWG  meeting  was  not  just  for  preparing 
the  Commission  but  also  to  prepare  the  group  members  to  answer  questions  that  would 
arise  from  different  churches  etc. 

A further  observation  linked  the  work  of  this  study  to  the  discussion  of  the  previous 
day  on  bilateral  dialogues.  We  should  consider  that  in  the  last  ten  years  all  the 
bilaterals  had  produced  important  texts  on  ecclesiology.  Examples  included  the 
Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran/Catholic,  Methodist/Catholic  dialogue  texts.  It 
was  important  to  consider  these  as  well  as  the  F&O  material. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  meeting  had  to  make  a decision  now  to  receive  the  report  and 
its  recommendation.  This  was  done  by  (silent)  consensus. 

In  a clarification  from  the  chair,  it  was  pointed  out  that  receiving  this  report  did  not 
inhibit  the  possibility  of  later  changes. 


One  Baptism 

Dr  Sara  Kaulule  spoke  to  the  copy  of  a revised  text  which  had  been  circulated  (see 
Appendix  IV). 

The  revision  group  had  considered  the  guidelines  set  out  in  the  minutes  of  the  Crans- 
Montana  meeting  and  had  worked  mainly  on  editorial  changes,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  character  of  the  text  should  be  maintained.  The  group  thought  that  the  text  was 
mature  enough.  Changes  were  marked  in  bold  and  were  then  reviewed  one  by  one. 
This  text  should  be  seen  as  a study  guide,  and  some  changes  had  been  made  to 
underline  this  point. 
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There  was  a prolonged  discussion  about  this  revised  text. 

The  first  point  of  concern  was  the  reference  (in  paragraph  59  of  the  revised  text)  to  the 
relationship  between  the  ‘recognition’  of  individually  baptised  persons  from  other 
churches  and  recognition  by  one  church  of  another  church  and  its  baptism.  It  was 
emphasised  that  there  was  no  direct  link  from  the  former  of  these  to  the  latter.  Over 
against  this,  it  was  claimed  that  this  paragraph  merely  pointed  to  the  truth  that  there 
were  ecclesial  implications  to  the  acceptance  of  the  baptism  of  individuals.  In  addition 
to  this  debate,  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘recognition’  in  this  usage:  did  it  mean  simply  the  acceptance  that  a public  event 
referred  to  as  baptism  had  taken  place,  or  had  it  a deeper  significance?  In  due  course,  it 
was  proposed  that  since  the  same  issue  was  dealt  with  more  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  viewpoints  in  paragraph  87  of  the  text,  paragraph  59  should  be  omitted. 

At  a later  point,  a further  clarification  of  an  Orthodox  perspective  on  this  issue  was 
offered.  Someone  who  has  been  baptised  in  the  Trinitarian  name  was  recognised,  but 
this  did  not  comprise  recognition  of  baptismal  initiation  as  a whole.  Thus  Orthodox 
practice  (in  the  speaker’s  understanding)  involved  different  requirements  for  members 
of  other  churches  being  received  into  the  relevant  Orthodox  church.  What  was  being 
recognised  was  the  act  of  baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  but  not  the  whole  sacrament 
of  Baptism. 

The  Director  pointed  out  that  the  changes  under  discussion  were  the  outcome  of 
recommendations  minuted  at  the  last  Commission  meeting. 

The  remainder  of  the  discussion  had  its  main  focus  in  the  questions:  how  much 
disquiet  remained  about  this  document?  How  modestly  or  radically  did  it  need  to  be 
re-worked  in  order  to  find  acceptance? 

First  there  was  reference  back  to  last  year’s  discussion.  According  to  one  speaker, 
there  had  been  much  more  disquiet  about  this  document  than  had  been  recorded  in  the 
minutes.  There  were  some  features  of  the  document  that  were  naive  and  would  create 
problems  when  it  was  disseminated.  Another  found  the  text  embarrassing  in  various 
ways.  Since  the  definition  of  baptism  was  a matter  of  great  importance  - communion 
flowed  from  it  - the  text  needed  to  give  a very  clear  view  of  baptism.  As  it  stood,  the 
text  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Orthodox. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  speaker  that  the  text  had  been  discussed 
previously,  that  the  changes  made  had  reflected  the  points  made  in  that  discussion  and 
that  there  had  been  opportunity  for  some  of  the  concerns  now  being  raised  to  be 
registered  at  an  earlier  stage.  However,  as  the  conversation  proceeded  it  became  clear 
to  the  Commission  as  a whole  that  there  was  no  quick  or  easy  way  to  bring  the  text  to 
the  point  where  it  would  satisfy  all  parties.  In  the  words  of  one  speaker,  the  document 
had  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  fruit  of  much  work.  Yet  it  needed,  at  the  least,  a good 
introduction  stating  its  aim  as  a ‘study  document’,  responding  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  current  discussion,  and  clarifying  what  the  intentions  of  ‘study’  are  and  what  the 
fruits  should  be.  As  it  stood,  the  document  was  not  ready  for  publication  now. 
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This  discussion,  it  was  then  suggested,  showed  that  the  document  was  worthwhile  - 
these  were  the  issues  we  needed  to  discuss.  Even  as  it  stood,  the  text  was  very  useful 
to  the  Western  churches,  it  was  probable  that  the  problems  were  found  among  the 
Orthodox.  Given  that  the  document  had  originated  in  the  former  Standing 
Commission,  it  could  be  that  current  members  needed  to  acquaint  themselves  more 
fully  with  it. 

Guidance  was  now  sought  by  the  chair  as  to  how  the  Commission  wished  to  proceed. 
Three  possible  courses  of  action  were  proposed. 

First  was  the  view  that  the  text  should  be  published  as  a working  text  offered  by  the 
group  which  produced  it,  without  the  authority  of  the  Commission  as  a whole.  There 
was  precedent  for  this  in  other  F&O  bodies.  This  view  took  account  of  the  length  of 
time  since  work  on  the  project  had  begun  - further  significant  delay  would  make  it  out 
of  date.  Yet  it  would  require  radical  re-writing  to  satisfy  the  whole  Commission. 

Second  was  the  view  that  re-working  the  paper  would  not  significantly  improve  it. 
Since  it  had  already  been  clarified  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a study  guide  not  a 
convergence  statement  and  since  a significant  part  of  the  document  consisted  of  open 
questions  which  it  was  quite  proper  to  ask  the  churches,  what  was  to  be  gained  by 
further  revision? 

Third  was  the  view  that  the  subject  was  important  enough  to  merit  the  expenditure  of 
further  time  and  energy  on  it.  It  was  now  clearer  where  the  concerns  of  Orthodox 
members  lay.  Although  there  was  inevitable  frustration  in  ‘going  back  to  the  drawing 
board’,  if  all  those  involved  in  the  working  group  took  that  involvement  seriously,  a 
good  outcome  could  be  achieved. 

At  this  point,  it  was  proposed  from  the  chair  that  the  document  should  be  held  back  for 
further  modification.  A new  group  would  need  to  be  asked  to  look  at  the  text  and  to 
bring  back  recommendations  to  the  Standing  Commission  in  2010.  Currently  there  was 
no  budget  for  re-drafting  the  text.  After  the  Crete  meeting  (2009)  a new  group  should 
be  created  with  a budget  allocation  to  look  at  this. 

Although  no  explicit  consensus  on  this  proposal  was  registered,  the  remaining 
discussion  yielded  no  acceptable  alternative  to  this  course  of  action.  Further  comments 
were  concerned  with  three  matters.  How  radical  and  far-reaching  a shift  in  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  work  was  required?  What  should  be  the  membership  of  the  group 
entrusted  with  this?  Should  a time  limit  be  set  for  the  completion  of  the  work? 

Regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  further  work,  it  was  suggested  that  the  group, 
when  brought  into  being,  should  be  asked  to  see  whether  we  can  go  any  further  than 
BEM.  Another  member,  agreeing  to  the  proposal  from  the  chair,  contended  that  this 
should  not  just  be  a revision  of  the  text,  but  involve  a re-consideration  of  its  aim  and 
title.  Perhaps  the  new  text  might  also  deepen  our  understanding  of  Baptism.  It  could  be 
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that  the  Standing  Commission  had  not  been  listening  carefully  enough  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  maybe  some  of  the  people  asking  these  questions 
had  not  had  their  voices  heard.  We  should  think  about  this.  A later  contributor  to  the 
discussion  added  that  future  work  could  not  just  begin  from  the  existing  text.  The  work 
need  to  be  commenced  again  because  (for  example)  we  needed  to  consider  the  views 
of  Pentecostals.  The  Director  observed  that  there  was  fresh  vitality  and  the  opportunity 
for  F&O  to  say  something  about  Baptism  now. 

As  to  the  membership  of  the  group  to  work  on  the  text,  more  than  one  speaker 
emphasised  that  it  must  include  members  with  the  kind  of  strong  views  that  had 
emerged  in  this  discussion.  One  proposal  was  that  most  members  of  the  previous 
group  should  be  included,  to  avoid  an  entirely  fresh  start  on  the  work.  A suggestion 
which  met  with  some  support  was  that  the  remaining  members  of  the  working  group 
on  ‘One  Baptism’  should  meet  together  with  the  Ecclesiology  Group  to  carry  the  work 
forward.  However,  it  was  clarified  by  the  Director,  that  no  time  would  be  available  for 
such  a meeting  prior  to  the  2010  Standing  Commission  meeting,  so  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  this  yielding  a speedier  outcome  to  the  process. 

Ultimately,  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  group  was  left  unresolved.  Concern 
was  also  expressed  as  to  the  impact  of  this  additional  task  on  the  resources  - human 
and  financial  - devoted  to  other  studies. 

In  relation  to  the  time-scale  of  this  work,  the  Moderator’s  view  that  it  should  not  be 
rushed  was  supported  by  other  members.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  asked  whether  the 
aim  might  not  be  for  a text  to  be  ready  for  the  2013  Assembly. 

In  a footnote  to  the  whole  discussion,  two  members  remarked  on  the  need  to  consider 
the  process  involved  in  refining  the  text:  a working  group  had  tried  to  take  account  of 
the  comments  made  to  it  and  yet  it  had  been  told  that  this  was  not  good  enough.  The 
same  could  happen  again. 


SESSION  10 

Dr  Sarah  Kaulule  took  the  chair. 

The  Director  announced  that  the  plenary  meeting  for  the  afternoon  was  cancelled;  the 
time  would  be  used  for  the  Plenary  Commission  Planning  Group.  A further  plenary 
meeting  would  take  place  at  4.15  pm. 


Moral  Discernment 

Dr  Peters  thanked  the  members  of  the  study  group  who  did  very  effective  work 
yesterday.  A printed  report  was  circulated. 

Other  group  members  were  invited  to  add  comments,  but  none  wished  to  do  so. 
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There  was  some  further  discussion  on  the  matter  previously  mentioned  in  Session  One, 
about  the  use  of  the  words  ‘moral’  and  ‘ethical’.  It  was  noted  that,  in  the  draft  now 
tabled  the  word  ‘ethical’  no  longer  appeared.  It  was  suggested  that  ‘ethos’  referred  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  whereas  ‘moral’  referred  to  the  whole  of  human  life.  It  was 
later  observed  that  these  two  terms  were  used  with  different  significance  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Romance  languages.  The  clarification  of  their  use  was  important.  It  was 
affirmed  that  the  use  of  these  words  had  been  fruitfully  discussed  by  the  study  group 
and  would  later  be  clarified  in  the  text. 

The  choice  and  description  of  the  case  studies  was  a further  topic  of  debate.  Not  only 
Anglicans  were  concerned  with  questions  about  homosexuality,  not  only  Germans 
with  issues  of  Science  and  Religion:  it  was  the  wider  issues  that  mattered  and  the  way 
in  which  the  churches  responded  to  these  issues. 

The  case  studies  were  necessary:  they  opened  up  general  issues  but  these  must  not  be 
considered  in  general  terms,  hence  the  need  for  case  studies.  Over  against  this  view, 
the  approach  of  the  group  was  defended.  The  case  studies  needed  to  be  specific  in 
order  to  ground  the  wider  discussion  in  reality.  It  was  intentional  that  the  case  studies 
were  framed  specifically.  In  examining  concrete  examples  it  would  emerge  how 
particular  circumstances  affected  general  issues. 

As  this  discussion  continued,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  current  choice  of  topics  for 
study  gave  sufficient  opportunity  for  Orthodox  concerns  and  contributions  to  emerge. 
Currently  this  was  only  provided  for  in  the  study  on  Proselytism  - a matter  which  was 
not  primarily  moral  or  ethical  but  to  do  with  mission.  An  Orthodox  perspective  should 
be  sought  in  relation  to  other  issues,  too.  A response  from  Dr  Peter’s  indicated  that 
representatives  of  all  perspectives  would  participate  in  the  discussions  of  each 
particular  case. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  case  studies  be  retained  but  the  reference  to  individual 
Confessions  be  removed.  This  suggestion  was  supported  by  two  further  speakers. 

Several  additional  questions  were  then  raised.  Experience,  it  was  suggested, 
demonstrated  that  starting  a project  of  this  kind  from  case  studies  could  mean  that  the 
particulars  of  the  case  began  to  shape  the  subsequent  consideration  of  the  issues.  This, 
in  the  speaker’s  view,  reinforced  the  suggestion  that  the  link  with  named  confessions 
be  dropped.  Did  the  objectives,  as  presently  stated,  allow  for  the  possibility  that  a 
moral  issue  should  properly  be  church-dividing?  Was  it  not  generally  agreed  that 
apartheid  was  rightly  considered  a church-dividing  matter? 

It  was  asked,  ‘Where  in  the  list  did  slavery  appear  as  an  issue?’  This  was  still  a 
practice  and  a current  issue. 

A member  of  the  Study  Group  spoke  about  the  subject  of  the  study.  This  was  not 
particular  issues  as  such.  Rather,  the  subject  of  the  study  was  how  the  churches  go 
about  the  business  of  moral  discernment.  The  case  studies  were  chosen  not  because 
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they  reflected  the  whole  range  of  issues  but  in  order  to  clarify  how  churches  handle 
moral  issues.  This  was  meant  to  help  us  to  see  how  moral  discernment  could  be 
achieved  without  division.  The  risk  of  omitting  the  designation  of  a church  or 
confession  was  of  seeming  to  focus  on  the  issue  itself  rather  than  how  the 
church/churches  could  be  seen  to  handle  the  given  issue. 

Some  pointes  were  made  about  the  case  study  on  proselytism.  It  should  be  clarified 
why  this  constituted  a moral  issue  rather  than  a doctrinal  one.  Concern  was  expressed, 
too,  that  the  title  of  this  case  study  implied  that  the  Orthodox  were  involved  in 
proselytism.  In  a comment  on  this,  it  was  said  that  the  issue  of  proselytism  was 
doctrinal,  but  was  also  presented  as  a matter  of  human  rights.  Two  conceptions  were 
meeting  here:  it  could  be  seen  both  as  an  ecclesial  and  a moral  issue. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  word  ‘canonical’  be  added  to  the  word  ‘theological’  on  page 
2 of  the  draft  referring  to  “Stage  Three”  (cf.  Appendix  I,  p.91). 

There  had  been  reference  to  the  group’s  task  as  involved  with  clarifying  the  churches’ 
methods  of  moral  discernment.  One  speaker  was  concerned  if  this  meant  focusing  on 
divisions  relating  to  the  methods  of  discernment,  rather  than  concerning  the  content  of 
the  moral  issues 

Further  clarification  was  sought  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  group.  Was  it  to  look 
specifically  at  divisive  issues?  Stem  cell  research  was  not  necessarily  such  an  issue.  At 
the  same  time,  several  serious  divisive  issues  were  not  included  at  present. 

Ultimately,  it  was  asked,  did  the  Commission  agree  to  the  group’s  way  of  working?  In 
response  there  was  a plea  for  this  helpful  discussion  to  continue. 

Some  comments  in  support  of  the  tabled  text  and  the  proposed  methodology  then 
followed.  We  needed  to  trust  this  working  group;  they  had  put  forward  a carefully 
prepared  approach  which  entailed  a new  methodology.  The  case  studies  were  part  of 
the  developing  process,  not  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  need  to  fear  that  the 
conclusion  could  not  be  owned  by  the  Commission  members.  A second  point  was 
made  by  an  Orthodox  member.  Discernment  was  highly  valued  in  the  Orthodox 
churches;  the  case  studies  were  designed  to  help  clarify  how  discernment  takes  place. 
There  had  been  full  discussion  in  the  group  of  the  matters  debated  now  in  plenary.  Dr 
Peters  noted  that  many  of  the  moral  issues  proposed  had  ecclesiological  issues  hidden 
within  them. 

The  Director  wondered  whether  the  project  might  yield  conclusions  as  the  nature  of  an 
ecumenical  consensus  on  moral  discernment.  Could  it  point  to  an  ecumenically 
recognised  way  of  proceeding  with  moral  issues?  For  example  could  it  be  said  that 
reference  to  an  enlightenment  view  of  human  rights  was  not  an  adequate  criterion  for 
such  discernment? 
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Following  from  this  point,  concern  was  expressed  that  the  project  remained  focused  on 
finding  how  to  hold  together  in  divisions.  Moral  discernment  was  to  do  with  finding 
the  truth,  not  handling  disagreement.  Those  who  in  the  past  criticised  the  WCC  for 
moral  relativism  would  be  bound  to  critique  the  project  on  these  grounds.  Should  there 
not  be  an  aim  to  achieve  a common  view?  Only  failing  that  should  it  look  at  how  to 
cope  with  division.  This,  the  next  speaker  agreed,  was  important.  The  use  of 
methodology  should  not  just  be  to  study  methodology,  but  to  discover  new  insights 
into  how  to  understand  the  content  of  the  moral  issues  themselves. 

The  last  speaker  hoped  that  the  study  would  clarify  the  existence  of  a Christian 
morality  or  ethic.  He  had  mentioned  at  Crans-Montana  the  work  by  Mark  Ellingsen 
Cutting  Edge,  which  reached  the  conclusion  that  different  approaches  to  moral  issues 
were  much  more  closely  connected  to  regionality  than  to  confessional  positions.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  study  confirmed  that. 

The  chair  concluded  this  meeting;  it  would  be  resumed  at  4.15  pm. 

SESSION  11 

As  the  host  of  the  Commission,  Metropolitan  Bishoy  presented  gifts  of  icons  to  the 
members.  On  behalf  of  the  Commission  the  Moderator  thanked  the  Metropolitan.  The 
Director  then  presented  gifts  to  the  Metropolitan. 

Fr  Frans  Bouwen  in  the  chair.  Dr  Richard  (Rick)  H.  Lowery  was  invited  to  present  the 
following  modest  clarifying  change  to  the  wording  of  the  Objectives.  Under  Objective 

(3): 


delete:  ‘prevent  our  differences  becoming  church-dividing.’ 

insert:  ‘explore  whether  and  when  our  differences  are  necessarily  church- 

dividing.’ 

The  chair  invited  comments.  It  was  remarked  that  this  was  a helpful  amendment  which 
avoided  the  risk  of  ‘canonising  difference’. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  consensus. 

Dr  Peters  then  suggested  that  there  was  a broad  support  for  the  programme  as  outlined 
along  with  some  apprehension  as  to  how  this  methodology  would  work  out. 

The  discussion  which  followed  found  its  main  focus  in  this  question:  given  the 
remaining  uncertainties  with  regard  to  the  case  studies  voiced  by  commission 
members,  by  what  means  could  appropriate  authorisation  be  given  to  the  Study  so  as 
to  allow  the  material  to  be  discussed  at  next  year’s  Plenary  Commission  meeting? 

Initially  it  was  mooted  that  the  project  could  be  given  general  authorisation  without 
authorising  the  specific  case  studies,  giving  the  group  more  room  for  manoeuvre  in  the 
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light  of  concerns  expressed  in  this  meeting.  However,  it  was  objected  that  the  group 
could  not  take  its  work  to  the  Plenary  Commission  without  endorsement  by  the 
Standing  Commission.  This  being  the  case,  how  could  a situation  of  paralysis  between 
now  and  the  Plenary  Commission  be  avoided? 

A dissenting  view  was  put  forward:  This  approach  to  authorisation  implied  giving 
undue  authority  to  the  case  studies;  these  were  means  of  exploring  what  was  going  on 
in  the  churches  in  moral  discernment,  allowing  the  Plenary  Commission  to  play  a part 
in  the  process.  This  view,  the  following  speaker  affirmed,  reflected  the  new 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission  as  a space  where  a wider 
community  of  people  could  be  associated  with  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  group 
had  been  trying  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  this  understanding. 

A comment  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Study  was  interpolated  into  this 
discussion  about  process. 

The  speaker  had  heard  concerns  about  the  lack  of  commonality  among  the  case 
studies.  But  each  had  a common  thread:  the  Churches’  responses  to  the  changes  of  the 
modem  world.  So  the  Study  as  a whole  could  be  envisaged  as  ‘The  Church’s  response 
in  moral  discernment  to  the  modem  world’.  It  could  be  seen  as  studying  the  dialogue 
between  Christian  ethics  and  social  ethics.  A later  speaker  expressed  appreciation  of 
this  formulation. 

Returning  to  the  debate  about  the  process  of  authorisation  is  was  then  suggested  that 
the  Group’s  intention  was  to  invite  private  scholars  to  prepare  papers;  it  would  be 
possible  to  invite  other  case  studies  from  other  scholars.  In  the  preparatory  material  it 
would  be  enough  to  underline  that  these  are  private  opinions.  This  would  remove  any 
problem  about  authorising  the  case  studies. 

The  next  speaker  emphasised  the  difference  between  authorising  a text  presented  to  the 
Commission  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Study  on  the  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church)  and 
the  authorising  of  a process  which  would  eventually  lead  to  the  production  of  a text.  In 
the  case  of  the  Moral  Discernment  Study  five  case  studies  had  been  proposed  in  order 
to  gain  a response  from  the  Plenary  Commission.  We  were  confusing  the  question  of 
how  we  begin  a process  and  how  we  conclude  it. 

The  following  comment  called  attention  to  a doubt  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  meeting 
about  the  naming  of  specific  churches  in  relation  to  each  case.  Could  the  titles  or  ways 
in  which  these  were  presented  avoid  the  use  of  these  names  of  churches? 

The  beginnings  of  consensus  could  be  seen  to  emerge  in  the  light  of  the  next 
contribution,  which  posited  that  the  essential  problem  was  this:  material  had  to  be  sent 
out  to  Plenary  Commission  members  prior  to  its  being  seen  by  the  Standing 
Commission.  Could  a group  be  elected  to  act  as  a ‘steward  group’  for  the  review  of  the 
case  studies? 
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In  support  of  several  of  the  foregoing  comments  made  so  far,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Study  was  looking  for  a focus  on  the  method  not  the  specific  case.  Second  there 
would  be  three  speakers  - a main  contributor  and  two  responses,  so  it  would  not  be  any 
single  church  that  was  represented.  It  would  also  be  helpful,  as  already  suggested,  if 
the  papers  were  to  be  presented  under  the  author’s  own  names. 

However,  doubt  still  remained.  Someone  was  of  the  opinion  that  everything  must  be 
seen  by  an  authoritative  group  before  being  circulated. 

The  Director  believed  that  these  papers  did  not  need  to  be  vetted  by  anyone  beyond  the 
planning  group,  to  say  otherwise  would  be  to  imply  a lack  of  trust  in  the  group. 

Commenting  on  the  changed  role  of  Plenary  Commission,  it  was  suggested  that  it  was 
now  good  to  use  the  Plenary  as  a place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The  findings  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  would  in  any  case  be  endorsed  subsequently  by  the  Standing 
Commission.  The  following  comment  was  a reminder  that  the  Plenary  Commission 
had  asked  to  be  treated  as  a serious  theological  body.  Some  trust  needed  to  be  shown 
in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Group. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  report  from  the  Group  discussions  where  it  was  mentioned 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  some  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  authors  of  papers. 

It  was  clarified  that  the  working  assumption  of  the  group  was  that  the  case  studies, 
when  received,  would  be  seen  and  read  by  a good  number  of  people.  At  that  stage 
there  could  be  a conference  call  or  email  correspondence  including  a wider  body.  The 
timing  for  this  could  be  accommodated. 

When  the  point  was  made  that  time  would  also  need  to  be  allowed  for  the  translation 
of  the  papers,  the  Director  pointed  out  that  the  case  studies  should  be  complete  by 
March  and  there  would  then  be  time  for  translation.  The  responses  were  to  be  2/3 
pages  each  and  could  be  translated  relatively  quickly. 

In  the  light  of  the  proposals  outlined  above  the  Study  Group’s  proposals  were  agreed 
by  consensus  (cf.  Appendix  VI). 


Tradition  and  Traditions 

Dr  Richard  Treloar  spoke  to  a tabled  report  (see  Appendix  II). 

Comments  and  questions  were  invited  from  the  chair. 

Two  initial  comments  about  connections  with  other  work  were  made.  One  asked  that  a 
stronger  connection  be  made  with  previous  work  in  the  Commission,  specifically  the 
hermeneutical  work  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels.  The  other  noted  that  there  were 
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comments  about  authority  and  other  relevant  issues  in  ‘The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church’,  which  should  be  noted. 

One  speaker  wished  to  see  an  explicit  link  made  with  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses 
programme  and  with  liturgy.  There  was  a risk  that,  as  presented  so  far,  the  project 
would  be  too  narrowly  intellectual.  As  well  as  ethicists  and  theologians  should  there 
not  be  some  moral  theologians,  canonists  and  liturgists  involved? 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  goal  of  the  project  was  unclear  and  appeared  to  have 
altered  since  the  statement  of  the  purpose  last  year.  Further,  was  there  a common 
understanding  that  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  church  are  a source  of  authority? 
Should  there  not  be  more  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  involved  in  the  process 
before  the  Plenary  Meeting?  The  same  speaker  expressed  concern  at  the  balance  of 
views  represented  in  the  process. 

Asked  to  respond,  Dr  Richard  Treloar  maintained  that  the  planning  group  had  kept 
close  to  the  minutes  of  Crans  Montana.  The  aim  was  to  clarify  what  common  sources 
of  authority  were  held  by  the  churches  and  how  they  were  employed.  He  noted  that  it 
was  really  a study  in  sources  of  authority,  the  other  title  might  drop  out  in  time.  Dr 
Tamara  Grdzelidze  added  that  this  study  should  enrich  all  our  studies  in  respect  of 
authority:  how  sources  function  authoritatively  would  be  relevant  to  all  other  studies. 

An  Orthodox  member  stressed  the  importance  of  Orthodox  involvement  in  this 
process.  It  was  Bishop  Hilarion  who  had  pressed  for  the  project  to  be  undertaken.  It 
was  important  to  show  that  there  is  a dynamic  understanding  of  authority  and  tradition 
in  the  Orthodox  churches.  The  selection  of  names  was  queried:  there  were  many 
patristic  experts  in  eastern  (Greek)  Europe  who  could  be  called  upon.  This  question  as 
to  the  range  and  balance  of  speakers  invited  to  prepare  papers  for  the  first  consultation 
was  referred  to  subsequently  with  some  force.  It  was  also  said  that  there  should  be 
more  participation  by  members  of  the  Standing  Commission.  One  contributor 
wondered  whether  it  was  too  late  to  invite  additional  contributors. 

Another  bone  of  contention  for  several  speakers  was  the  notion  that  the  initial 
consultation  would  focus  on  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  These 
were  agreed  to  be  very  important,  but  we  should  not  stop  after  three  centuries  to 
understand  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  also  the  councils  have  a vital  place.  Either 
the  second  consultation  had  to  take  the  process  forward  historically,  or  the  first 
consultation  needed  to  have  a wider  time  frame.  The  Trinitarian  faith  was  present  in 
the  early  church  but  was  more  clearly  expressed  at  a later  date.  This  period  is  therefore 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  the  later  period. 

A member  of  the  planning  group  confirmed  that  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  group 
had  been  to  consider  the  question  with  relation  to  the  period  up  to  451.  In  fact 
reference  to  the  period  of  the  first  three  centuries  figured  in  only  one  paper  out  of 
seven. 
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The  Moderator  spoke  about  Epiphanius  who  acknowledged  four  authorities:  Jesus; 
Scripture;  Tradition;  the  church  itself.  We  now  found  that  everyone  was  using 
authorities  to  endorse  whatever  they  wanted  to  do.  We  might  make  common  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  etc,  but  we  reached  very  different  conclusions.  The  challenge 
for  the  church  was  to  find  a common  understanding  about  how  we  use  these 
authorities. 

Recollecting  earlier  discussions  of  this  project,  at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Faverges,  the 
next  speaker  thought  there  had  been  an  intention  to  emphasise  not  only  the  teachers  of 
the  early  church  but  also  the  martyrs.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  was  not  set  out 
with  sufficient  clarity  here. 

Further  to  this,  clarification  of  the  aim  of  the  study,  it  was  observed  that  the  wonderful 
affirmation  of  the  place  of  Tradition  at  Montreal  had  left  a problem  unsolved:  how  do 
you  know  what  is  true  tradition?  Responses  to  BEM  showed  that  more  work  needed  to 
be  done  on  the  hermeneutics  of  tradition.  Hence  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels . The 
aim  of  this  study,  therefore  was  to  reflect  more  deeply  in  developing  a consensus  on 
the  proper  authority  belonging  to  the  sources  of  the  early  witnesses. 

Another  contributor  on  the  same  issue,  the  aim  of  this  study,  reminded  the 
Commission  that  there  was  no  longer  any  conflict  in  ecumenical  circles  about  the 
relationship  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  We  agreed  about  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
problem  was,  what  is  the  hermeneutical  key  to  Scripture?  The  same  problem  existed  in 
relation  to  the  early  centuries:  what  is  the  binding  quality  of  the  authority  belonging  to 
them.  If  the  churches  use  different  hermeneutical  keys,  are  these  compatible  or 
incompatible? 

The  dissatisfaction  earlier  expressed  about  the  choice  of  speakers  for  the  consultation 
was  then  reiterated,  with  the  request  that  it  be  minuted. 

The  Director  commented,  in  the  light  of  a number  of  comments  in  this  discussion 
which  appeared  to  call  in  question  previous  discussions  or  decisions  of  the 
Commission.  He  wanted  to  raise  the  question  of  the  use  of  previous  decisions  and  of 
the  minutes  of  previous  meetings;  there  appeared  at  present  to  be  no  due  process  for 
the  adopting  of  minutes.  Such  a process  might  make  them  more  effectively  binding  on 
the  Commission.  He  also  responded  to  the  criticisms  made  regarding  the  plans  for  the 
first  consultation.  Much  work  had  gone  into  the  seeking  of  speakers,  the  list  of  those 
who  had  refused  to  speak  would  be  a very  long  one.  It  was  not  appropriate  for 
Commissioners  to  criticise  staff  or  to  oppose  the  names  of  speakers  in  open  meeting. 
Should  anyone  feel  compelled  to  criticise  staff,  they  should  do  so  to  the  Director, 
privately. 

A member  endorsed  the  Director’s  comment  about  the  minutes. 

Dr  Treloar  thanked  the  speakers  in  this  discussion.  It  was  intended  that  the  second 
consultation  should  precisely  deal  with  the  wider  sense  of  the  living  tradition.  This  was 
what  the  planning  group  had  in  mind. 
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The  Moderator  affirmed  that  there  was  a principal  at  stake  in  respect  of  the  absence  of 
Bishop  Hilarion.  The  work  could  not  continue  with  him  as  moderator  of  the  Group 
unless  he  were  to  undertake  to  attend  the  Standing  Commission  meetings.  Commission 
agreed  to  this  conclusion. 


* * * * * 

The  Director  spoke  to  the  ensuing  agenda.  A further  report  from  the  Moral 
Discernment  group  would  be  brought  back  on  Saturday  morning.  The  Plenary 
Planning  could  be  done  within  the  morning  session  on  Saturday,  so  as  to  allow 
business  to  be  concluded  before  lunch. 

The  Moderator  expected  final  texts  from  the  other  groups  also  to  be  presented  on 
Saturday  morning. 

The  meeting  concluded. 

SESSION  13 

The  Moderator  invited  Dr  Dragas  to  speak  before  his  departure.  He  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  friendship  he  had  encountered  in  this  meeting  and  underlined  the 
value  he  put  on  having  been  able  to  participate. 

The  Director  mentioned  practical  arrangements. 

Moderator:  the  aim  was  to  finish  by  12  noon. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  was  invited  to  report  on  the  Plenary  Planning  group. 


Plenary  Planning  Group 

A new  timetable  was  circulated  and  Metropolitan  Gennadios  spoke  to  this  timetable, 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  Director  who  had  incorporated  everything  that  had  been 
discussed  in  the  Planning  Group. 

Standing  Commission  members  would  be  arrive  on  6th  October  and  the  SC  meeting 
would  commence  at  11  am  on  7th.  The  Plenary  Commission  would  commence  its 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  7th  at  5 pm.  Each  subsequent  day  would 
commence  with  prayers  at  8.30  am. 
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A number  of  comments  on  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  timetable  then  ensued. 

First,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  recommended  that  the  first  Reading  of  the  Message 
should  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Session  15  and  that  session  17  be  brought 
forward  to  the  first  session  of  Tuesday  morning  and  the  second  session  (17)  would 
receive  the  second  reading  of  the  Message. 

The  next  speaker  welcomed  the  proposal  as  a whole.  The  Plenary  Commission  needed 
a strong  input  from  outside,  too,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a strong  theological 
reflection  on  the  topic  in  Session  5.  Also,  on  Monday  morning  (session  12)  after 
excursions,  there  should  be  a significant  person  from  the  churches  to  speak  as  to  the 
vision  of  Unity. 

The  Director  responded,  emphasising  that  this  was  a pivotal  time  in  the  history  of  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  Plenary  would  be  asked  to  give  counsel  and  advice. 
The  presentation  must  be  captivating,  but  it  was  to  lead  into  reflections  on  the  future  of 
the  project  so  he  would  plead  that  the  programme  remained  in  the  same  order  to  enable 
this. 

The  Moderator  proposed  that  the  Planning  Group  should  look  at  a suggestion  made  in 
the  light  of  experience  from  Kuala  Lumpur,  that  there  should  also  be  a caucus  for 
women  and  a further  suggestion,  that  each  evening  be  put  aside  for  ‘Caucus  Time’,  to 
allow  any  group  to  meet. 

Commenting  on  Metropolitan  Gennadios’ s earlier  recommendation,  Metropolitan 
Bishoy  suggested  that  it  was  difficult  to  have  both  the  2nd  reading  and  the  approval  of 
the  Message  in  the  same  Session.  Therefore  it  should  be  2nd  Reading  in  session  16  and 
Approval  in  17. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that  we  have  a strong  presentation 
on  Monday  morning.  The  discussion  of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  should  be  seen  as  related. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  concerns  associated  with  the  Plenary  Commission’s 
meeting  was  that  there  should  be  a link  to  the  local/regional  society  and  church.  This 
allowed  the  Plenary  Commission’s  work  to  be  truly  situated  in  the  context  of  the 
concerns  of  the  locality  and  work  of  the  local  church.  This  led  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  intention  to  invite  leaders  from  the  community. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  responded  that  they  were  planning  to  invite  leaders  from 
Crete  and  to  advertise  this  occasion  in  the  media,  etc. 

The  Moderator  secured  consensus  that  this  report  be  received. 
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Metropolitan  Gennadios  then  reported  that  the  Planning  Committee  would  meet  next 
November  as  a tripartite  meeting  with  the  Ecclesiology  Group  and  the  Officers  in 
Crete.  14-15  November  was  proposed  as  the  most  convenient  dates 


Moral  Discernment 

Dr  Peters  was  invited  to  introduce  this  Report  and  pointed  to  the  clauses  in  which 
alterations  had  been  made  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  (see 
Appendix  V) 

After  a brief  discussion  in  which  some  possible  alterations  to  the  text  were  suggested, 
a consensus  was  secured  that  there  should  be  no  further  change  in  the  text. 

It  was  proposed  that  under  Methodology  (3)  the  word  ‘canonical’  should  be  added. 
This  was  agreed  and  the  text  was  received. 


Expanded  Space 

The  Moderator  invited  Dr  Mateus  to  speak. 

He  explained  that  the  quickest  way  to  explain  the  notion  of  expanded  space  was  this: 
in  the  present  ecumenical  experience  there  were  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
churches  which  do  not  enter  into  the  WCC  agenda  and  work.  One  example  was  the 
membership  of  churches  - the  agencies/organisations  of  churches  did  not  relate  to  the 
Council  even  when  the  church  itself  was  formally  part  of  it.  Thus,  the  Christian  World 
Communions  were  not  themselves  formally  represented  on  the  Council.  They  had 
raised  the  possibility  of  the  CWC  assemblies  meeting  in  association  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  WCC.  The  question  had  been  raised:  could  the  WCC  re-conceive  its 
Assembly  so  as  to  involve  more  fully  the  ecclesial  bodies  that  currently  did  not  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  Council’s  work.  The  language  being  used  to  discuss  this  was  that 
of  ‘Expanded  Space’  within  the  framework  of  the  Assembly  to  allow,  e.g.  Anglicans, 
Lutherans,  Orthodox  to  meet  as  ‘world  communions’  during  a WCC  Assembly.  Future 
Assemblies  needed  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  churches’  vision  for  the  WCC,  for 
Faith  and  Order  and  for  the  development  of  ecumenism. 

The  Moderator  clarified  that  this  was  being  explained  for  information  not  for  decision. 
He  asked  to  hear  from  Metropolitan  Gennadios  as  a Vice-President  of  the  WCC. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  applauded  the  presentation  by  Dr  Mateus.  There  had  been  a 
mandate  from  Porto  Alegre  to  review  the  future  of  the  Assembly  and  there  was  a 
general  need  to  re-consider  the  pattern  of  international  ecumenical  events.  It  was  not 
longer  financially  or  logistically  possible  to  sustain  the  number  of  events  currently 
taking  place  over  time.  A package  of  requests  were  put  forward  in  Porto  Alegre  and 
these  required  a complex  process  which  might  lead  to  a new  style  of  Assembly.  A 
Discernment  Group  on  Assemblies  was  to  meet  and  to  come  forward  with  concrete 
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proposals  to  the  Central  Committee  by  September  2009.  This  was  a wide-ranging 
group  with  equal  numbers  (approximately  14  on  each  side)  from  the  WCC  and  from 
other  ecumenical  bodies.  It  was  important  to  relate  theory  and  practice  in  this  work. 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  had  also  been  in  Porto  Alegre  and  at  the  Central  Committee  when 
this  proposal  had  been  discussed.  Since  only  16  of  the  many  churches  involved  in  the 
WCC  had  responded  to  this  initial  proposal,  it  was  important  that  this  process  was  seen 
as  a listening  process  as  well  as  a planning/proposal  making  process.  There  were  also 
questions  about  possible  double-representation  and  about  the  lack  of  parity  between 
the  different  major  churches  - e.g.  could  a Vatican  or  an  Orthodox  Council  meet  in 
parallel  with  the  meetings  (e.g.  of  Lutherans,  Reformed,  etc.).  The  work  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  on  Consensus  and  Collaboration  might  be  undermined  by  this 
development.  We  should  be  very  cautious,  because  the  flood  of  material  coming  into 
the  Assembly  - which  had  been  brought  together  at  Porto  Alegre  - could  become  an 
ocean  that  could  not  be  managed.  He  wanted  to  protect  the  future  of  the  WCC. 

Dr  Birmele  clarified  that  there  could  not  be  one  huge,  inclusive  global  assembly  which 
embraced  all  the  relevant  bodies.  This  was  not  possible.  Speaking  from  the  viewpoint 
of  WARC,  even  the  idea  of  some  overlap  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  had  not 
been  acceptable.  But  on  a more  modest  basis  this  idea  should  be  supported.  We  needed 
to  be  politically  careful  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  The  goal  was  to  have  in  the 
Assembly  a space  for  Christian  World  Communions  to  contribute  to  shaping  the 
future. 

The  Moderator  pointed  out  that  so  far  there  was  no  definite  proposal. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  what  was  expected  from  F&O  on  this  matter.  Our 
first  concern  was  with  theological  reflections.  At  this  stage  was  there  a request  for  a 
response  from  us  or  was  it  put  forward  only  for  information? 

Moderator:  so  far  there  was  nothing  coming  forward  for  definite  discussion. 

Endorsing  the  last  question,  the  next  speaker  emphasised  that  the  matter  itself  was  very 
important  because  it  was  coming  from  the  churches  themselves,  particularly  from 
churches  that  had  multiple  membership  in  organisations.  If  this  reflection  were  to 
happen  only  within  the  respective  organisations  this  would  not  be  wise:  the  churches 
themselves  should  be  involved  in  the  discussion.  Representatives  from  outside  these 
organisations  should  also  be  asked  whether  the  way  ecumenism  is  now  being 
undertaken  is  appropriate?  It  was  good  that  Commission  members  were  in  the  picture. 

Agreeing,  the  Moderator  spoke  as  a member  of  his  church.  There  was  a danger  that 
this  process  would  be  carried  forward  by  the  force  of  those  churches  which  had  an 
interest  in  carrying  it  forward,  whilst  the  other  churches  could  be  left  out. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  pointed  out  that  at  this  stage  churches  had  been  asked  to 
respond  on  this  subject  and  there  had  not  yet  been  discussion  about  it.  This  was  a 
period  for  reflection  and  nothing  had  yet  been  determined. 
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The  Moderator  invited  the  Commission  to  break  for  fifteen  minutes. 


SESSION  14 

Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  Self-Understanding 

Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck,  in  the  chair,  gave  Dr  Shastri  permission  to  speak. 

He  referred  to  a document  in  abeyance  (?)  in  the  WCC:  “Religious  Plurality  and 
Christian  Self-Understanding”.  F&O  had  been  involved  in  this.  There  was  a 
determination  to  continue  with  this  study.  He  had  been  present  at  a meeting  at 
Toulouse  at  which  it  had  been  affirmed  that  as  and  when  this  document  comes  to  the 
fore  for  deliberation,  F&O  would  engage  with  it.  He  mentioned  this  to  ensure  that  the 
involvement  of  F&O  was  not  forgotten. 


* * * * * 


Moderator’s  Report 

Vasilios,  Metropolitan  of  Constantia  - Famagusta 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission,  which  on  the  one  hand  dealt  in  great  depth  with  the  various  programmes 
and  on  the  other  with  preparations  for  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Commission,  I am 
called  upon  to  give  the  final  report.  As  you  can  understand,  I will  not  make  an 
evaluation  of  the  proceedings  after  the  event,  nor  will  I express  my  judgement  on  the 
progress  and  role  of  the  Commission.  Rather,  I have  chosen  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
topical  issue  that  has  been  our  concern:  the  unity  of  the  Churches.  This  issue  will  be 
the  main  subject  of  our  Plenary  Commission  next  year.  My  reflections  cannot  be  full 
and  exhaustive,  but  only  partial. 

St  John  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  Ephesians  writes:  “Till 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God”  (Eph. 
4:13).  He  continues:  “To  the  unity,  says  he,  of  the  faith.  That  is,  until  we  shall  be 
shown  to  have  all  one  faith,  when  we  shall  all  alike  acknowledge  the  common  bond. 
Till  then  you  must  labour  to  this  end.  Now,  when  we  shall  all  believe  alike,  then  shall 
there  be  unity”  (Homily  on  Ephesians  11,  PG  62,  83). 

Unity  of  the  Church  is  a diachronic  quest.  Its  earliest  references  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament  itself.  Jesus  Christ  in  his  High  Priestly  prayer  shortly  before  the  Passion  of 
the  Cross,  prayed  for  his  disciples  and  for  the  whole  of  humanity,  “That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us...”  (John 
17:21).  St  Paul  also  makes  his  own  references  to  unity  and  develops  the  ecclesiological 
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image  of  the  “body  and  its  limbs”  in  order  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and  necessity  of 
unity  in  the  Church. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  has  been  awareness  among  all, 
without  exception,  of  the  necessity  of  unity.  Nonetheless,  it  is  as  though  we  are 
breathlessly  chasing  after  a cause,  while  at  the  same  time  what  Christians  throughout 
history  have  actually  achieved  is  precisely  the  opposite:  the  continued  division  of  the 
Church! 

The  notion  of  unity  has  multiple  meanings  and  dimensions.  We  believe  that  Jesus 
leads  us  to  the  primary  sense  and  reality  of  unity,  not  because  there  historical  divisions 
in  the  Church  already  exist,  but  the  meaning  of  unity,  as  is  expressed  in  his  prayer, 
lays  the  foundations  for  the  ontological  relationship  and  union  of  humanity  with  God, 
a unity  that  was  broken  as  a result  of  the  fall  and  of  sin.  In  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ 
two  different  aspects  of  the  concept  of  unity  co-exist  and  exist  within  each  other:  a)  the 
unity  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  b)  unity  among  the  human  persons.  The 
necessity  of  unity  between  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  human  persons  is 
then  made  clear.  This  view  indicates  the  “reconciliation”  between  God  and  humanity 
and  the  restoration  of  unity  and  the  relationship  between  God  and  human  persons,  but 
also  the  whole  of  creation.  We  shall  not  proceed  further  with  this  issue,  although  it  is  a 
central  one.  We  recall  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  theology  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  in  the  East  went  on  to  develop  the  concept  of  the  Church  which  is  identified 
with  creation. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  becomes  a visible  and  empirical  reality  among  its  members, 
because  at  the  head  of  the  Church  is  Jesus,  with  the  communion  of  the  sacraments, 
with  the  visible  organisation  of  the  Church,  with  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world 
and  with  all  its  other  visible  manifestations.1. 

Due  to  the  prevailing  conditions  during  the  first  Christian  millennium,  weight  was 
given  both  to  the  content  of  the  faith  per  se,  as  well  as  to  the  precise  expression  of  that 
faith.  It  is  certain  that  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  the  first  Ecumenical  Council, 
there  was  diversity  in  the  expression  of  the  faith,  which  is  evident  through  the  different 
baptismal  creeds  of  the  various  Churches.  When,  however,  the  need  arose  for  a 
common  expression  of  the  orthodox  content  of  the  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  heretical 
expression,  the  conviction  began  to  develop  of  a single  form  of  confession  of  the  faith. 
Yet  following  the  council  the  Nicene  formulation  of  the  faith  encountered  various 
reactions  as  well  as  suggestions  for  the  use  of  other  terms  by  heretical  groups  like  the 
“Anomioi”,  or  the  so-called  “consubstantialists”  (omiousianoi)  - using  the  term 

1 The  Dialogue  Commission  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  in  the  Bari 
document  of  1987,  linked  unity  with  the  common  faith  and  the  sacraments.  Thus  faith,  which  is 
confessed  during  the  sacraments,  becomes  essential  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  See  also:  Alexei 
KHOMIAKOV,  “Essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church”,  where  unity  is  considered  within  the  whole  of 
the  structure  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  its  founding  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  confession  of  faith  to  the 
Trinitarian  God,  the  formulations  of  the  faith  by  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  the  sacramental 
communion,  the  life  and  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  so  on.  (www.geocities.com/trvalentine/ 
orthodox/khomiakov_church_is_one.html?200812  (viewed  on  25  February  2009)). 
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OfioiovaioQ  instead  of  the  o/ioovoioq  of  Nicaea.  Nonetheless,  the  one  who  introduced 
the  term  “consubstantial”,  Athanasius  the  Great,  appeared  prepared  to  place  priority  on 
the  content  of  the  faith  rather  than  on  the  use  of  terms,  since  what  was  most  important 
was  the  unity  of  the  Church.2 

As  is  only  to  be  expected,  contemporary  thinking  around  the  issue  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  presents  a certain  complexity.  The  proposal  and/or  wish  of  the  Churches  to 
find  unity  may  be  simplistic,  for  the  venture  may  be  beyond  the  powers  of  humans.  To 
what  unity  do  they  refer?  A number  of  initiatives  have  developed  around  this  matter, 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Churches  and  a number  of  church  organisations  and 
councils,  numerous  texts  have  been  written  about  unity,  with  a view  to  putting  forward 
a particular  ecclesiology  and  tracing  the  ecclesiological  frameworks  which  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  Churches. 

We  will  not  analyse  the  historical  background  of  the  modem  efforts  to  achieve  unity  of 
the  Churches.  We  will  simply  mention  a)  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in  general,  b)  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  more  specifically,  c)  the  earliest  movements  in 
search  of  unity,  such  as  the  “Faith  and  Order”  movement,  the  “Missionary”  movement, 
which  later  became  commissions  of  the  WCC,  d)  the  bilateral  theological  dialogues, 
etc.  In  the  Ecumenical  Movement  there  were  trends  either  to  tackle  only  purely 
theological  and  dogmatic  issues,  or  to  combine  theological  issues  with  the  social 
dimension  and  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  or  even,  because  of 
disappointment  from  the  failure  to  achieve  results  on  the  basis  of  the  theological 
efforts  to  achieve  the  “visible  unity”  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  a turn  to  solely  social 
activism,  since,  as  it  has  been  said,  “doctrine  divides,  while  human  activity  unites”. 

Furthermore,  with  a view  to  overcoming  the  deadlocks  that  are  created  by  discussion 
of  the  theological  issues  that  divide  the  Churches,  efforts  have  been  made  to  orient  the 
dialogue  to  numerous  other  matters,  and  various  other  descriptions  have  been  added  to 
the  notion  of  “unity”.  For  example,  the  basic  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  WCC 
states  that  the  main  objective  of  the  Council  is  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  Churches 
to  find  the  “visible  unity  of  the  Church”,  a description  that  has  received  a plethora  of 
interpretations  and  meanings  and  that  is  why  the  Special  Commission  for  the  relations 
of  Orthodox  seeks  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  “visible”  unity.  In  addition,  the 
ecclesiological  declaration  of  the  Canberra  Plenary  linked  the  unity  of  the  Church  to 
the  sense  of  “communion”,  another  difficult  theological  term,  which  is  capable  of 
numerous  interpretations,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  for  example,  by  the  Orthodox,  who 
appear  to  have  introduced  the  term,  as  communion  of  faith,  life  and  tradition,  but  other 
Churches  describe  it  as  a simple  sacramental  communion,  without  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Orthodox  Churches  for  sacramental  communion3.  Moreover,  many 
texts,  either  of  the  WCC,  or  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  examine  the 


2 Lewis  AYRES.  Nicaea  and  Its  Legacy:  An  Approach  to  Fourth-Century  Trinitarian  Theology. 
Oxford  University  Press.  Oxford.  2004. 

3The  Canberra  text  contains  the  pattern  “God-creation-Church”.  It  is  on  this  that  an  effort  is  made  to 
base  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  Churches.  Others,  of  course,  reverse  this  pattern  as:  “God-Church- 
Creation”.  I do  not  believe  such  patterns  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  unity. 
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relationship  between  unity  of  faith  and  the  diversity  of  expression  and  up  to  what  point 
is  the  use  of  diversity  is  legitimised  and  up  to  what  point  the  necessity  of  confession  of 
the  one  faith  is  legitimised4. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  quest  for  unity  of  the  Churches  in  the  modem  age  must 
take  into  account  many  internal  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  extraneous  factors,  such  as 
globalisation,  multi-pluralism,  the  cultural  and  political  factors  that  affect  the  life, 
theology  and  ecclesiological  practice  of  the  Churches,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
Christianity  as  a whole.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  objective,  which  is  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  a simple  social  phenomenon  that  is  subject  to 
sociological  commentary.  Indeed,  as  a result  of  the  state  of  Christianity  and  the  various 
Churches  today,  namely  the  multiple  divisions,  the  issues  to  be  faced  are  many  and 
complex.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  a number  of  examples  will  be  mentioned:  first, 
among  the  issues  of  historical  theological  and  dogmatic  differences  are  the  issues  of 
the  content  and  expression  of  the  faith,  ecclesiology,  the  sacraments,  the  priesthood, 
etc;  secondly,  among  contemporary  issues,  those  put  forward  include,  for  example,  the 
ordination  of  women,  ecclesiology,  ethics,  the  diverse  sometimes  contradictory 
theologies  of  the  Churches,  the  issue  of  tradition,  hermeneutics  of  the  Scriptures,  inter- 
religious dialogue,  etc. 


If  we  follow  the  history  of  the  Ecumenical  movement,  we  can  see  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  dialogue  among  the  Churches,  the 
discussion  on  ecclesiology,  the  sacraments,  the  faith,  and  hermeneutics  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  on  the  one  hand  prepared  the 
ecclesiological  documents  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  WCC,  at  which  the  issue 
of  unity  is  always  on  the  agenda,  and  on  the  other,  produced  separate  texts  on  these 
subjects  {Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church, 
etc).  For  this  reason,  the  Orthodox  representatives  at  the  Canberra  Plenary,  stated 
among  other  things:  “Our  hope  is  that  the  results  of  Faith  and  Order  work  will  find  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  various  expressions  of  the  WCC,  and  that  tendencies  in 
the  opposite  direction  will  not  be  encouraged.  The  Orthodox,  consequently,  attribute 
special  significance  to  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC,  and 
view  with  concern  each  tendency  to  undermine  its  place  in  the  structure  of  the 
Council.”5  Similar  statements  have  been  made  at  times  by  other  Churches  as  well. 

It  seems  that  a certain  “ecumenical  fatigue”  has  come  about,  since,  while  there  was 
once  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  unity,  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  theological 
discussions  has  led  to  disappointment.  We  all  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a crisis  in 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  ways  out  of  it  to  help  the 

4 On  this  point  Irmgard  KINDT-SIEGWALT,  “Believing  in  Unity  and  Accepting  Difference”, 
proposes  that  unity  be  founded  on  the  most  specialised  term  “reconciled  diversity”,  otherwise  he 
judges  unity  to  be  impossible  if  it  is  founded  on  one  single  formulation  of  faith  and  uniformity  of 
ecclesiological  structures  (http://fmdarticles.eom/p/articles/mi_m2065/is_2_51/ai_56063942  (viewed 
on  25  February  2009). 

5 Reflections  of  Orthodox  Participants.  From  the  official  Orthodox  report  of  the  1991  WCC  Assembly 
in  Canberra,  par.  3.  (http://www.orthodoxinfo.com/ecumenism/canberra_1991.aspx  (viewed  on  25 
February  2009)). 
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Churches  in  their  effort  to  move  towards  unity.  Moreover,  within  the  WCC  there  is  a 
strong  belief  that  the  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  so- 
called  issues  of  “classical  theology”,  remain  entirely  alien  and  of  no  interest  and  do  not 
respond  to  the  agenda  and  subject  matter  of  the  WCC. 

At  this  point  two  things  can  be  noted:  the  first  could  be  characterised  as  purely 
“theological”,  in  the  sense  that  involvement  with  theological  matters  is  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  mechanisms  and  bodies  of  the  WCC.  The  prevailing  trend  is  to 
draw  up  the  agenda  of  the  WCC  on  the  basis  of  social  activity  and  not  theological 
criteria  and  issues  which  are  judged  to  be  divisive.  The  second,  practical  matter, 
concerns  the  choices  of  the  WCC  itself  and  the  influences  it  receives  from  non- 
ecclesiastical  and  non-theological  quarters.  For  example,  we  proceed  with  the  fear  of 
God  to  the  setting  up  of  committees  aimed  at  responding  to  the  fulfilment  of  criteria 
such  as  the  representation  of  different  professions  of  faith,  social  groups,  gender, 
secular,  clerics  etc  and  in  our  zeal  we  forget  the  will  of  the  Churches  and  their  mandate 
to  the  WCC  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  seek  unity.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  criteria 
applied  will  respond  to  what  the  Churches  have  set  as  their  own  priority? 

Within  this  framework,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  a mission  and  a challenge 
- or  invitation.  To  be  the  unifying  leaven,  because  “A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump”  (Gal  5:9).  I have  the  conviction  that,  despite  the  disappointments,  despite  the 
“ecumenical  fatigue”,  the  Churches,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  not 
abandoned  the  final  aim  and  goal  of  unity.  Consequently,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  is  called  upon:  a)  to  rise  up  from  its  ashes,  through  the  WCC  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  in  general,  the  necessary  interest  and  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the 
Churches,  otherwise  the  WCC  will  become  an  activist  organisation,  a public  benefit 
institution,  a political  organisation,  without  fulfilling  the  mission  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Churches,  b)  if  among  the  Churches  there  is  either  scepticism  or  disappointment  from 
the  results  so  far  or  from  the  absence  of  results,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is 
called  upon  to  rekindle  their  interest  in  seeking  unity.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  current 
state  of  the  world,  with  globalisation,  pluralism,  and  so  many  other  political  and 
economic  problems,  that  the  Churches  will  have  no  choice  other  than  to  seek  unity. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  at  its  disposal  the  capability  of  theological 
studies  and  programmes,  as  evidenced  in  the  in-depth  discussions  have  taken  place  in 
our  meeting  during  the  last  few  days.  In  addition,  the  Plenary  Commission  which  is 
now  under  preparation  must  give  this  impetus.  I cannot  specify  the  framework  or  the 
method,  but  as  I said  at  our  previous  meeting,  we  must  escape  the  bonds  of 
institutional  boundaries  and  red  tape,  to  inspire  or  transform  once  again  the  quest  for 
unity  into  a dynamic  movement  within  our  Churches  to  its  original  character. 

This  very  week  the  Orthodox  Church  celebrates  liturgically  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  founded,  established  and  shed  light  upon  the  Church.  It  is  this  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  we  invoke  so  that  it  may  once  again  lead  the  Church  of  Christ  to  unity. 
A beloved  hymn  for  these  days  is  the  following:  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of 
every  gift.  He  makes  prophecies  spring  forth.  He  renders  priests  perfect.  He  teaches 
wisdom  to  the  ignorant.  He  makes  fishermen  into  theologians  and  consolidates  the 
institution  of  the  Church". 
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* * * * * 


Thanks  were  expressed  by  the  Director  to  the  Moderator  for  his  report  and  for  his 
continual  support.  He  also  spoke  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  our  hosts. 
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Appendix  I 


I.  Report  from  the  Consultation  on  “Moral  Discernment  and 
Globalization”,  held  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  27  -31  March  2008 


Introduction 

A small  consultation  held  from  27-31  March  2008  brought  together  the  members  of 
the  core  group  of  the  Faith  & Order  Standing  Commission  on  the  study  on  Moral 
Discernment  in  the  Churches  with  some  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith 
& Order  as  well  as  a few  ethicists  from  different  traditions. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  June  2007  in  Crans- 
Montana  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  twofold:  “to  harvest  and  reflect  on  work  that 
has  already  been  done  on  the  issue  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  documents,  within  the 
academy,  and  within  the  WCC  (A);  and  to  test  and  refine  the  case  study  method  we 
will  employ  in  subsequent  consultations(B).” 

This  text  is  reporting  about  how  these  two  purposes  were  pursued  (A  and  B)  during  the 
consultation  and  is  listing  in  a third  part  (C)  first  consequences  drawn  from  the 
discussion  about  the  specific  case  study  on  globalization  and  the  responses  to  it  for 
further  consideration  during  the  study  process. 


A.  Harvesting 

The  participants  had  a series  of  material  in  front  of  them  from  different  churches, 
bilateral  dialogues  and  individual  studies  on  the  question  of  moral  discernment  (cf.  list 
attached  to  this  report).  In  order  to  get  a focused  view  on  this  material,  the  participants 
looked  closer  into  four  texts  coming  from  the  major  confessional  families:  Disciples  of 
Christ  - Report  on  Discernment;  Orthodox  - Social  Conception  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church;  Roman  Catholic  - Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  (2004),  Part  One,  Chapter  Two:  The  Church’s  Mission  and  Social  Doctrine  ( 
and  also:  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1992),  Part  Three-  Life  in  Christ,  Section 
one:  Man’s  vocation  Life  in  the  Spirit);  Anglican  - The  Windsor  Report  (Section  B). 

The  analysis  and  discussion  of  these  document  confirmed,  that  moral  issues  are 
threatening  the  unity  of  churches  and  confessional  communities.  It  also  showed,  that 
there  are  different  approaches  to  deal  with  moral  issues:  While  all  traditions  would 
agree,  that  Scripture  is  one  of  the  basic  sources  for  moral  discernment,  there  are 
different  conceptions  on  the  question  of  authority.  For  Roman  Catholic  theology 
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natural  law  provides  a firm  basis  for  common  discernment,  in  particular  for  cases 
where  Scripture  does  not  give  any  clear  indications  or  for  presenting  an  ethical 
orientation  in  a pluralistic  context.  The  social  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  being  developed  in  a historic  process,  which  is  open  ended,  and  it  is  developed  in 
dialogue  with  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  but  the  role  of  the  so  called 
magisterium  is  a crucial  one  for  the  official  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On 
the  level  of  concrete  action  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  recognizes 
conscience  as  a decisive  criteria.  While  not  applying  the  idea  of  magisterium  the 
Anglican  Church  understands  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  as  the  three  sources  for 
moral  discernment.  On  the  protestant  side,  for  which  the  Disciples  of  Christ  were  the 
chosen  example,  the  communal  aspect  of  discernment  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  as  the 
foundational  source  is  emphasized.  There  is  a possibility  to  have  a common  goal,  but 
different  paths  to  reach  this  goal.  And  there  is  also  possibly  a common  path,  but 
different  reasons  for  it.  The  Orthodox  approach  to  moral  and  ethical  questions  is  an 
ecclesiological  approach  with  the  church  as  a divine-human  organism  the  goals  of 
which  are  sanctification,  transforming  lives  of  the  people  and  to  provide  a prophetic 
vision  for  the  world. 

The  group  looked  also  into  the  document  published  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the 
WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  into  the  former  Faith  & Order  study 
on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions,  which  was  raised  was:  What  are  the  limits  of 
differences  in  ethical  issues?  How  far  can  churches  get  to  different  conclusions  in 
ethical  matters  without  being  separated? 

It  was  stated  that  ethical  reflection  today  needs  to  be  done  in  dialogue  with  others  and 
needs  to  go  on  in  different  places  within  and  between  the  churches.  They  need  to  be 
seen  in  an  ecclesiological  framework.  . 


B.  Case  study  method 

Rebecca  Todd  Peters  gave  a paper  with  a case  study  on  Globalization,  to  which 
Myriam  Wijlens  and  Emmanuel  Clapsis  responded  from  a Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  perspective  (for  family  reasons  a third  response  by  Puleng  Lenka-Bula  from 
the  perspective  of  the  global  South  could  not  be  delivered). 

1.  Observations  about  the  presented  case  study  on  globalization 

The  discussion  of  the  case  study  and  the  responses  showed,  that  even  though  the 
methodological  approaches  of  different  traditions  are  very  different,  there  was  a 
general  agreement  between  the  different  norms  of  assessment  of  globalization: 

- dignity  of  all  human  persons 

- interdependence  of  all  God  created 

- Christians  have  to  learn  from  Christ  to  be  actively  concerned  for  the  poor 

- Christian  faith  calls  to  help  people  see  the  possibilities  of  a new  future 
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2.  Insights  about  using  case  studies  as  a methodology 

There  was  agreement  among  the  group,  that  a case  study  approach  is  a helpful  way  of 
highlighting  the  differences  and  the  commonalities  between  how  different  churches 
engage  in  moral  discourse.  It  also  allows  for  engagement  with  theoretical  issues  in  a 
more  direct  and  concrete  manner. 

But  case  studies  are  at  the  same  time  limited  in  their  capacity  to  look  at  different 
features.  In  the  present  case  of  this  consultation  it  offered  an  avenue  for  engaging  the 
issues/questions  of  moral  discernment  between  traditions,  but  did  not  allow  for 
thinking  about  intra-denominational  conflict,  f.ex.  between  North  and  South  or  the 
question  of  preserving  cultural  identities. 

Case  studies  need  to  be  chosen  carefully  in  order  to  allow  for  different  perspectives. 


C.  First  conclusions  from  this  case  study  for  studying  moral 
discernment  in  the  churches 

In  the  discussions  the  group  identified  some  important  principles  for  ecumenical 
reflection  about  moral  discernment. 

Ethical  reflections  are  the  appropriation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  concrete  situations  of 
life  as  they  are  experiences,  lived  and  understood  through  and  analysis  that  determines 
to  some  extent  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a living  experience.  This  can 
be  seen  as  a constant  dialogue  between  text  (gospel)  and  context. 

All  theological  ethical  reflection  is  happening  within  an  ecclesial  context.  Moral 
discernment  therefore  in  all  the  churches  is  happening  in  different  areas  and  places  - in 
local  congregations,  among  theologians  and  by  the  church  authorities,  which  need  to 
be  in  dialogue  with  each  other. 

But  nevertheless  different  churches  have  different  mechanisms  and  different  ways  of 
reflection  to  come  to  their  moral  decisions.  These  ways  need  to  be  looked  at  on  the 
background  of  the  awareness,  that  Christians  as  they  try  to  discern  the  will  of  God  in  a 
conflictual  and  ambivalent  historical  context  are  limited  in  their  reading  of  the  world 
and  also  in  their  responses  to  God  and  what  it  means  to  be  Christian  are  always  shaped 
by  specific  perspectives.  Making  explicit  the  different  starting  points  and  the  different 
theological  sources  and  moves  can  help  facilitate  mutual  understanding.  The  different 
patterns,  traditions,  and  authority  structures  of  different  ecclesial  traditions  highlight 
and  raise  different  questions  (e.g.  what  is  the  role  of  authority,  social  analysis, 
liturgy?)  about  how  Christians  do  ethics.  They  need  to  be  spelled  out  in  order  to  learn 
from  one  another. 
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Holy  Scripture  is  one  of  the  important  sources  for  moral  discernment  in  all  the 
churches.  But  there  are  different  ways  to  interpret  Scripture,  which  need  to  be 
considered.  There  are  also  different  ways  of  referring  to  scripture:  either  as  starting 
point  or  as  secondary  source  after  a social  analysis  for  example. 

A variety  of  scientific  analysis  (social  theory,  psychology,  medicine,  biology,  etc.)  are 
essential  for  examining  moral  issues  of  our  day.  Also  their  use  in  different  churches 
needs  to  be  studied. 

The  study  of  these  different  approaches  needs  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

- Moral  discernment  is  related  to  the  question  of  authority  (Who  decides?  Who 
speaks  on  behalf  of  whom?  How  does  accountability  take  place?) 

- Ethical  reflection  should  take  into  consideration  the  relations  between  different 
churches  and  also  the  relations  between  different  groups  within  the  churches.  The 
question,  therefore,  is:  How  can  churches  provide  space  for  ongoing  dialogue 
around  moral  issues  that  threaten  to  divide  the  church  and  how  can  such  space  be 
provided  in  the  relations  between  the  churches? 

From  these  considerations  and  insights  the  following  concrete  plans  for  the  study 
process  until  2013  were  made: 


II.  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches,  Study  Process  2008 

2013 


Background 

The  work  of  the  Moral  Discernment  study  is  motivated  by  concern  for  moral  conflicts 
and  disagreements  that  threaten  to  divide  the  church.  Historically  many  of  the  issues 
that  have  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Church  have  been  identified  with  theological 
questions  related  to  ecclesiology,  authority,  baptism,  eucharist,  and  ordination. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  focused  on  addressing  these 
critical  theological  questions  in  the  context  of  a shared  commitment  to  Christian  unity. 
We  recognize  that  in  the  context  of  life  in  the  early  21st  century,  moral  questions 
related  to  reproduction,  sexuality,  human  dignity,  wealth  and  poverty,  war,  and 
political  power  also  threaten  the  unity  of  the  church.  This  is  certainly  not  the  first 
occasion  when  principled  disagreements  over  moral  issues  threatened  the  unity  of  the 
church  as  the  issues  of  slavery  and  apartheid  demonstrate.  Principled  disagreements, 
by  their  very  nature,  reflect  deeply  divergent  theological  assumptions  and 
hermeneutics.  In  the  midst  of  these  disagreements,  it  is  important  for  Christian 
communities  and  communities  of  Christians  to  be  able  to  engage  in  meaningful 
theological  discourse  and  debate  that  allows  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in  our  midst  as 
we  seek  to  live  faithfully  in  a changing  world.  It  is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  the 
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nature  of  Christian  unity  and  community  is  such  that  we  can  develop  patterns  of 
discourse  and  dialogue  that  allow  us  to  work  through  our  theological  disagreements 
within  the  larger  context  of  our  shared  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  the  Standing  Commission  asked  our  Working  Group  to 
design  a study  that  allowed  us  to  do  three  things:  1)  claim  the  common  ground  we 
share;  2)  help  us  understand  how  and  why  we  often  come  to  different  conclusions;  3) 
search  together  for  ways  to  prevent  our  principled  differences  from  becoming  church 
dividing.  The  study  process  presented  here  was  designed  by  the  participants  of  the 
Consultation  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  that  met  in  March,  2008  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  NY  to  address  these  three  concerns. 


Goal 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  facilitate  a deeper  understanding  of  our  common 
commitments  and  core  values  as  followers  of  Christ  even  as  we  recognize  and  address 
particular  moral  issues  over  which  different  groups  of  faithful  Christians  hold 
principled  disagreements.  Our  goal  is  to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
theological  difference  and  disagreement  in  order  to  develop  study  material  and 
resources  that  facilitate  difficult  conversations  and  theological  discussions  about  moral 
issues  in  our  world  to  prevent  our  differences  from  becoming  church  dividing. 


Methodology  of  the  study 

This  study  process  will  engage  in  three  methodological  tasks.  First,  case  studies  will 
provide  a descriptive  account  of  the  issue  that  offers  examples  of  how  particular 
communities  of  Christians  engage  in  moral  discernment  in  relation  to  particular  moral 
issues.  Second,  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  will  engage  in  analysis  of  the 
disagreement  that  focuses  on  mapping  the  underlying  nature  and  root  causes  of 
disagreement  in  ways  that  help  us  understand  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  with 
whom  we  disagree  while  helping  us  to  build  a foundation  for  continuing  theological 
debates  and  conversations  across  lines  of  difference.  Third,  the  final  study  document 
that  we  develop  will  offer  a constructive  response  to  conflict  over  moral  issues  that 
offers  concrete  resources  to  help  communities  negotiate  principled  disagreement  over 
moral  issues. 

Stage  One,  descriptive  task  - case  studies 

This  study  process  will  begin  with  the  development  of  five  concrete  examples  of 
potentially  church-dividing  moral  issues.  A descriptive  account  of  each  case  will  be 
prepared  by  a scholar  qualified  to  present  an  objective  account  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  circumstances  of  the  event  and  a summary  of  the  actions,  activities,  and 
theological  assumptions  and  commitments  of  the  various  stakeholders  in  the  case.  The 
five  authors  of  the  case  studies  will  meet  together  in  early  2009  to  coordinate  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  these  case  studies. 
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Each  case  study  will  offer  a descriptive  account  of  the  issue.  This  will  include  1)  an 
overview  of  factual  information  about  the  historical  and  cultural  circumstances  and 
background  of  the  case;  2)  relevant  information  from  medicine,  psychology,  sociology 
or  any  other  related  discipline  that  offers  tools  for  helping  understand  the  different 
perspectives  in  the  case;  3)  identification  of  each  group  or  stakeholder  in  the  conflict 
and  a presentation  of  their  perspective  on  the  issue,  this  should  include  an  overview  of 
significant  theological  perspectives  that  relate  to  the  issue;  4)  a historical  timeline  of 
key  events,  actions,  or  other  relevant  activities  that  relate  to  the  case  with  brief 
discussion  that  highlights  the  theological  assumptions  and  commitments  of  how  each 
stakeholder  acted  and  responded.  The  purpose  of  the  case  study  is  to  offer  readers 
information  about  the  case  and  enough  of  an  overview  of  the  issues  at  stake  so  that  the 
readers  are  able  to  engage  in  discussion  about  the  dynamics  and  engagement  of  the 
participants  in  each  case.  Each  case  study  should  have  no  more  than  25  pages  (6000 
words). 

Each  case  study  will  include  two  responses  to  the  case  study  from  persons  outside  of 
the  main  conflict.  These  case  studies  will  model  our  analytical  engagement  with  the 
issue  by  commenting  on  the  situation  from  an  external  perspective  and  situation  that 
has  parallels  to  the  case  study.  Each  response  will  be  limited  to  two  to  three  pages 
(500-750  words)  and  will  demonstrate  how  case  studies  allow  us  to  identify  the  ways 
in  which  many  moral  conflicts  and  disagreements  have  both  culturally  particular 
elements  as  well  as  universal  parallels  and  significance. 

Recommended  case  studies  for  Plenary  Commission: 

1.  The  issue  of  Christian  participation  in  and  responses  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
offers  us  a recent  example  of  contemporary  moral  issue  that  caused  divisions 
between  and  within  churches.  This  case  study  will  focus  specifically  on  actions  and 
activities  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  relation  to  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Potential  responses  might  come  from  Indian  (caste  issues)  and  Palestinian 
(occupation)  perspectives. 

2.  The  topic  of  using  stem  cells  in  research  offers  the  opportunity  to  examine  an  issue 
of  science  and  religion.  This  case  study  will  focus  on  current  disagreements 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany  over  stem  cells. 

3.  A variety  of  issues  related  to  sexuality  offer  potential  points  of  divergence  and 
disagreement  in  our  churches  including  abortion,  polygamy,  divorce,  and 
homosexuality.  Given  the  preeminence  of  the  struggle  within  the  Anglican 
Communion  over  the  issue  of  homosexuality,  this  will  be  the  topic  of  our  third 
study. 

4.  Issues  of  economics,  wealth  and  poverty  are  also  moral  issues  and  the  increasing 
divide  between  the  wealth  of  the  global  North  and  the  global  South,  tensions  are 
mounting  with  regards  to  differing  assessments  of  economic  patterns  and 
ideologies  in  our  world.  The  fourth  case  study  will  focus  on  how  churches  from  the 
global  North  and  the  global  South  responded  to  the  issue  of  neoliberal  globalization 
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at  the  24th  General  Council  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
in  Accra,  Ghana  in  2004. 

5.  The  political  transformation  of  Eastern  Europe  over  the  last  twenty  years  has 
created  a situation  that  has  allowed  for  increased  capacity  for  foreigners  to  travel  to 
this  area.  A variety  of  Christian  churches  and  organizations  have  engaged  in 
mission  work  in  Eastern  Europe  that  is  causing  tensions  with  the  local,  traditional 
church  bodies.  This  case  study  will  examine  the  issue  of  evangelism  and  church 
plantings  in  Russia. 

Stage  Two,  analytical  task  - Plenary  Commission  examines  case  studies 

The  case  studies  will  provide  the  main  focus  of  our  Working  Group  at  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting.  Each  plenary  commissioner  will  participate  in  the  study  of  one 
of  these  cases.  The  group  studying  the  case  will  work  together  to  analyze  the  dynamics 
of  the  case  with  the  intention  of  identifying  the  points  of  divergence  and  disagreement 
and  discussing  potential  strategies  and  resources  for  helping  the  churches  continue  to 
stay  in  dialogue  with  one  another  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreement.  The  point  of  the 
case  studies  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of  either  side,  or  to  “solve”  the  issue,  but  rather, 
to  think  strategically  about  how  we  can  engage  in  meaningful  dialogue  and  debate  in 
the  midst  of  theological  diversity  and  disagreement. 

Stage  Three,  constructive  task  - study  paper 

A drafting  team  of  4-6  members  of  the  Working  Group  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches  will  hold  a four-day  meeting  in  2010  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  input  from 
the  Plenary  Commission  and  to  outline  a draft  of  the  study  paper  to  present  to  the 
Working  Group  at  the  2010  Standing  Commission  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order.  The 
Working  Group  will  outline  the  details  for  the  completion,  approval  and  study  of  the 
document. 


A word  on  the  case  studies 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  selection  of  which  case  studies  to  include  in  this 
study.  The  criteria  that  we  discussed  as  we  selected  the  case  studies  included: 
questions  of  authority;  different  loci  of  moral  discernment;  intra-communion  and  inter- 
tradition differences;  global  north/global  south;  how  we  use  sources  (bible,  tradition, 
science);  different  regions  - how  do  we  balance;  different  combinations  of 
communions;  cultural/interfaith  elements;  success  - historical  case;  interfaith 
dimension;  even  is  disagreement  one  should  not  shut  the  other  out;  predominantly 
moral  rather  doctrinal.  We  classified  the  five  cases  studies  chosen  as  inter-tradition 
(stem  cells);  intra-communion  (homosexuality);  global  North/global  South  (neoliberal 
globalization);  historical  (apartheid);  and  cultural/interfaith  (proselytism).  We  believe 
that  the  five  case  studies  we  are  proposing  allow  us  to  examine  the  critically  important 
issues  that  we  identified  in  a variety  of  ways. 
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Timeline 


2008 

-Initial  Consultation  in  NY  (March  - 
completed) 

-seek  approval  from  the  Standing 
Commission  for  our  plan  (June) 
-confirm  case  study  authors  (July  - 
September) 


2010 

- drafting  meeting 

- other  tasks  to  be  determined 


2011 

tasks  to  be  determined 


2009 

-case  study  authors  meet  (January- 
February) 

-case  studies  completed  (March  1) 
-responses  completed  (June  1 ) 

-mail  case  studies  with  responses  to 
Plenary  Commission  members  (June- 
July) 

-Plenary  Meeting  (October) 


2012 

tasks  to  be  determined 


2013 

-WCC  Assembly 


Appendix  1:  List  of  documents  for  “harvesting”: 

a)  Confessional  documents 

1.  Disciples  of  Christ : 

a)  Report  on  the  Process  of  Discernment  on  Racism: 
http://www.disciples.org/ga/pdf/pastassemblies/99/resolutions/9926.pdf 

b)  Discernment  Committee  report  on  the  Participation  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Persons 
in  the  Life  of  the  Church: 

http://www.disciples.org/ga/pdf/pastassemblies/99/resolutions/9925.pdf  and 
http://www.disciples.org/ga/pdf/pastassemblies/01/resolutions/01 12.pdf 

c)  Report  on  Discernment: 

http://www.disciples.org/ga/pdf/pastassemblies/97/resolutions/9729.pdf 

2.  Orthodox: 

Social  Conception  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church: 
http://www.mospat.ru/index.php?mid=90 

3.  LWF: 

Lutheran  Ethics  at  the  Intersections  of  God’s  One  World,  Karen  L.  Bloomquist 
(ed.),  LWF  Studies  02/2005,  Geneva  2007 
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4.  Presbyterian  Church  (USA): 

a)  A Season  of  Discernment:  Theological  Task  Force  on  Peace,  Unity,  and  Purity 
of  the  Church.  Louisville:  PCUSA,  2006: 
http://www.pcusa.org/peaceunitypurity/resources/fmalreport.pdf. 

b)  Why  and  How  the  Church  makes  a Social  policy  Witness  (Presbyterian  Church, 
USA) 

5.  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

a)  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1992),  Part  Three-  Life  in  Christ,  Section 
one:  Man’s  vocation  Life  in  the  Spirit  (see  attached  to  e-mail) 

b)  Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church  (2004),  Part  One,  Chapter 
Two:  The  Church’s  Mission  and  Social  Doctrine  (see  attached  to  e-mail) 

6.  Anglican  Communion: 

The  Windsor  Report  (esp.  Section  B) 

http://www.anglicancommunion.org/windsor2004/section_b/index.cfm 

7.  Methodist: 

The  Methodist  Social  Principles  (Part  III) 

b)  Bilateral  documents 

1.  Anglican-RC-dialogue:  Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  (1993) 
in:  Growth  in  Agreement  II.  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical 
Conversations  on  a World  Level  1982-1998,  eds.  Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer, 
William  G.  Rusch,  Faith  & Order  Paper  No.  187,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  and 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan/Cambridge 
2000,  pp.  344-372 

c)  Multilateral  documents 

1.  JWG-document:  The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues.  Potential  Sources  of 
Common  Witness  or  of  Divisions.  A Study  Document  of  the  Joint  Working  Group, 
in:  ER  48,  p.  143-1 54  and  in:  Growth  in  Agreement  II.  Reports  and  Agreed 
Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998,  eds. 
Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  WCC  Publications  Geneva,  2000, 
pp.900-910. 

2.  Costly  Unity  (F&O),  in:  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement, 
Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin 
Robra,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1 997,  p.  2-23 
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3.  Costly  Commitment  (F&O),  in:  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  Ecumenical  Ethical 
Engagement,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Thomas  F. 
Best  and  Martin  Robra,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1997,  p.  24-49 

4.  Costly  Obedience  (F&O),  in:  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  Ecumenical  Ethical 
Engagement,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Thomas  F. 
Best  and  Martin  Robra,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1997,  p.  50-90 

5.  The  Role  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  International  Affairs  (1999) 

6.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology  (F&O  paper  199) 


Appendix  2:  List  of  Participants  at  the  New  York  Meeting 


Members  of  the  Working  Group  on 

Other  participants: 

“Moral  Discernment 

Emmanuel  Clapsis 

Rebecca  Todd  Peters  (Co-Moderator) 

Heidi  Hadsell 

Frans  Bouwen  (Co-Moderator) 

Kyrill  Hovorun 

Dimitra  Koukoura 

Maake  Masango 

Rick  Lowery 

Gideon  Oshitelu 

Staff: 

Valburga  Schmiedt-Streck 

Dagmar  Heller 

Hermen  Shastri 

John  Gibaut 

Myriam  Wijlens 

Apologies: 

Puleng  Lenka-Bula 
Kumara  Illanghasinghe 
Kitiona  Tausi 
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Appendix  II 


Tradition  and  traditions1:  Sources  of  Authority  for  the  Church 
Report  of  working  group  - Cairo  2008 


Background 

Two  consultations  are  planned: 

1.  The  Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church:  a common  source  of 
authority,  variously  received?  (Cambridge,  UK,  1-5  September,  2008) 

2.  A consultation  on  sources  and  forms  of  authority  for  the  churches  (2010) 

The  rationale  for  this  design  (from  Crans-Montana,  see  Minutes,  25-27)  was  to  begin, 
in  the  first  consultation,  with  a common  source  of  authority  and  investigate  the  way  in 
which  it  functions  as  such  within  several  traditions.  Having  reflected  upon  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  ways  we  relate  to  this  source,  the  second  consultation  will 
explore  a range  of  other  sources  of  authority  for  the  churches  (confessional, 
contextual,  liturgical,  etc.)  and  how  they  are  used. 


Overview  of  Group  Discussion 

A.  Cambridge  consultation  and  further  detailed  planning 

B.  Questions  raised  by  Standing  Commission  in  plenary  session  on  Tuesday 
morning 

C.  Second  proposed  consultation 

D.  Relationship  of  study  program  to  Plenary  Commission  2009  (and  possible 
themes) 


A.  Cambridge  Consultation  (25  delegates) 

Speakers 

• 2 Keynote  addresses: 

o Patristic  hermeneutics  (Mon  a.m):  John  Behr  (Eastern  Orthodox ) 

■ Resp.:  Christopher  Hall  (Reformed)',  Margaret  Barker  (Methodist) 
o Topic  to  be  advised  (Thurs  p.m.):  Barbara  Hallensleben  (Roman 
Catholic) 


1 This  study  process  assumes  the  Montreal  definition  of  these  terms  as  a starting  point.  See  the 
discussion  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Crans-Montana,  2007,  26.  See  also 
‘The  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on  Tradition  and  Traditions’  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  40), 
11.39,  in  Faith  and  Order  Findings:  The  Final  Report  of  the  Theological  Commissions  to  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal  1963,  edited  by  Paul  S Minear  (London:  SCM, 
1963),  1-63,  and  18;  cf.  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  an  Instrument  for  an  Ecumenical  Reflection 
on  Hermeneutics  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  182;  WCC:  Geneva,  1998),  §15. 
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■ Resp.:  Susan  Durber  (Reformed)-,  Hilarion  Alfeyev  (Eastern  Orthodox ) 

• 5 ‘Confessional’  addresses: 

o Anglican  (Mon  p.m.):  John  Gibaut 

■ Respondents:  Natasha  Klukach  (Anglican)-,  Antoine  Arjakovsky 
(Eastern  Orthodox) 

o Roman  Catholic  (Tues  a.m.):  Michel  Van  Parys 

■ Resp.:  Catherine  Clifford  (Roman  Catholic );  Emmanuel  Anyambod 
(Reformed) 

o Eastern  Orthodox  (Tues  p.m.):  John  McGuckin 

■ Resp.:  Eleni  Kasselouri  (Eastern  Orthodox)-,  Pablo  Andinach 

(Methodist) 

o Oriental  Orthodox  (Wed  a.m.):  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim 

■ Resp.:  Anoushavan  Tanielian  (Oriental  Orthodox)-,  Anne-Louise 
Eriksson  (Lutheran) 

o Methodist  (Thurs  a.m.):  Ted  Campbell 

■ Resp.:  Janet  Scott  (Society  of  Friends)-,  Shenouda  Maher  Ishak 
(Oriental  Orthodox) 


Small  groups 

• 3 groups  of  9,  arranged  for  confessional  balance,  to  be  moderated  by  members 
of  the  working  group  with  appointed  rapporteurs 

• discussion  of  papers,  responses,  and  questions,  beginning  with  delegates 
sharing  what  they  heard  in  the  previous  session:  similarities  and  differences 
with  respect  to  their  own  experience/understanding  of  the  use  of  this  common 
source  of  authority 

Reporting  and  future  planning 

• reports  would  be  received  from: 

o small  groups  (3x3  minute  reflections  at  the  start  of  each  day,  Tues- 
Thurs,  more  fully  Wednesday  evening  and  Friday  afternoon;  also  written: 
2-3  pages) 

o listeners  (currently  2,  possibly  3;  also  written  if  possible) 

• minutes  would  be  taken  from  the  final  plenary  discussion  on  Friday 

• papers  and  responses  to  be  collected 

• drafting  group  to  meet  early  February  2009  (Geneva?)  to  produce  a report  on 
the  consultation,  and  collate  materials  for  Plenary  Commission  (see  below) 

• working  group  to  meet  in  Cambridge  on  the  Thursday  evening  to  appoint 
drafting  group  and  discuss  planning  process  for  second  consultation 

Worship 

• leaders  of  morning  prayers  asked  to  include  a short  reading  from  the  teachers 
and  witness  of  the  early  Church,  alongside  a reading  from  Scripture 

• five  delegates  nominated  to  lead  worship 
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B.  Questions  raised  earlier  in  Standing  Commission 

• several  have  been  addressed  in  the  further  details  on  the  first  consultation, 
above 

• on  the  definition/use  of  the  terms  ‘Tradition’  and  ‘traditions’: 

o ‘Montreal’  usage  assumed  as  common  starting  point  (see  footnote,  p.  1) 

o excerpts  from  that  text  to  be  pre-circulated  to  participants,  along  with 
selected  material  from  the  WARC-PCPCU  and  Roman  Catholic- 
Pentecostal  dialogues  referred  to  in  that  session,  relevant  sections  of  the 
Crans-Montana  minutes,  the  rationale  for  the  consultation,  etc 

• on  recent  work  in  ‘group  memory’: 

o a possible  sub-theme  for  second  consultation?  (see  below) 

• on  a critical  stance  with  respect  to  tradition(s): 

o respondents  to  papers  in  the  first  consultation  will  be  asked  to  consider 
this 

o integral  to  second  consultation  (how  various  sources  are  used, 
relationship  between  sources,  etc.) 

• on  possible  connections  with  Moral  Discernment  study: 

o highly  desirable:  to  be  developed  in  the  next  stage  of  both  study 
processes 

o for  example,  co-moderators  of  Moral  Discernment  could  be  consulted  in 
planning  of  second  consultation  for  this  study,  invited  to  attend,  etc. 


C.  Further  preliminary  work  on  second  consultation:  sources  and  forms  of 
authority 

In  the  absence  of  the  co-moderators  of  the  study,  and  with  valuable  insights  to  be 
gained  from  the  experience  of  the  first  consultation  in  just  a few  months,  the  working 
group  did  not  seek  to  advance  the  planning  of  the  second  in  any  great  detail. 
Discussion  was  therefore  provisional  only,  and  focussed  on  the  following  points: 

Timing 

• 2010  (after  Plenary  Commission;  same  year  as  second  Moral  Discernment 
consultation) 


Venue 

• consideration  was  given  to  a suitable  venue,  not  least  in  view  of  the  theme  and 
mindful  of  budgetary  implications 

• several  options  were  canvassed  and  will  be  under  review  by  members  of  the 
working  group,  subject  to  discussion  with  the  co-moderators 
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The  sorts  of  questions  to  be  addressed 

• primarily  by  speakers  (systematic  theologians,  perhaps  also  ethicists?)  and 
respondents,  but  by  all  delegates  in  the  course  of  the  consultation: 

o what  sources  function  authoritatively  for  my  own  church’s  theological 
discernment  today? 

o what  does  it  mean  to  appeal  to  particular  sources  in  such  a way  (what  is 
the  nature  or  quality  of  the  authority  ascribed  to  various  sources)? 
o how  are  we  able  to  acknowledge/appreciate  the  use  of  sources  in 
traditions  other  than  our  own,  and  how  might  that  speak  to  the  unity  of 
the  churches? 

o how  is  ecclesial  identity  (memory?)  shaped  by  the  way  we  receive 
sources  as  authoritative? 

D.  Plenary  Commission  2009 

Engaging  Plenary  Commission  in  the  study  process 

It  was  difficult  to  anticipate  how  much  time  in  the  Plenary  Commission  program  might 
be  devoted  to  the  current  studies,  but  the  working  group  offers  the  following 
proposals: 

• that  a significant  amount  of  material  be  circulated  - electronically  wherever 
possible  - to  members  of  Plenary  Commission  well  in  advance,  including: 

o background  of  study  process  (Minutes,  rationale,  etc.) 
o report  on  Cambridge  consultation  (and  papers?) 

o a set  of  carefully  formulated  questions  relating  to  the  study  (to  be 
developed  at  the  drafting  group  meeting,  Feb  2009)  for  use  in  small 
groups  at  Plenary  Commission 

• that  two  consecutive  90-minute  sessions  be  set  aside  for  plenary  presentation 
and  small  group  discussion  (with  groups  arranged  primarily  for  confessional 
balance),  along  the  following  lines: 

o plenary:  presentation  of  study;  outcomes  from  first  consultation  (30 
mins) 

o small  groups:  discussion  (60  mins) 
o [short  break?] 

o small  groups:  discussion  continues  (60  mins) 
o [short  break?] 

o plenary:  brief  feedback  from  groups  (30  mins) 

• that  a written  report/notes  from  each  group  be  provided  to  the  co-moderators 
The  group  had  also  considered  the  question  of  the  theme  of  the  Plenary  Commission:- 
Theme(s)  for  Plenary? 

Nothing  ‘crystallised’  for  the  Standing  Commission  study  group  on  Tradition  and 
traditions  on  this  point,  but  the  following  ideas  were  discussed: 
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The  high  proportion  of  new  members  of  Plenary  Commission  was  noted,  with 
affirmation  of  the  value  of  some  input  on  ‘ecumenical  memory’;  also  Fr  Dragas’  spoke 
of  using  the  image  of  looking  back  and  forward  as  an  expression  of  ecumenical 
memory  and  hope. 

There  was  support  for  the  general  theme  around  ‘visions  of  unity’  suggested  by  the 
Plenary  Commission  planning  committee  - the  task  of  articulating  what  we 
mean/understand  by  unity  is  always  before  us. 

Identity-formation  (ecclesial  and  otherwise)  and  the  role  of  tradition(s)  in  that  process 
is  a theme  (sub-theme?)  that  seems  to  connect  with  this  particular  study  process. 

Andre  Birmele’s  ‘two  ecumenical  questions’  (regarding  catholicity  and  recognition) 
also  generated  some  enthusiasm,  but  were  thought  to  be  difficult  - in  several  senses  - 
to  translate  into  a theme. 

‘Called  to  be  the  one  Church’,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  was  also  thought  to  be  a good 
theme  for  the  Plenary  Commission  to  take  up. 
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Appendix  III 


Bilateral  Dialogue  Statement  and  Recommendations 

Final 


We,  representatives  of  various  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs)  and  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  gathered  March 
10-15,  2008  to  share  information  on  recent  bilateral  dialogues,  and  in  particular,  to 
reflect  together  on  the  vision  of  unity  expressed  in  their  ecumenical  texts.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  hospitality  provided  by  the  Christian  Jensen  Kolleg  in  Breklum, 
Germany,  where  we  met,  and  by  the  representatives  from  local  churches  who 
generously  supported  us. 

While  the  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  CWCs  who  have  long  been 
engaged  in  bilateral  dialogue,  it  was  the  first  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  which 
included  representatives  from  the  Salvation  Army,  and  from  African  Instituted 
Churches  (AICs).  The  AICs  have  grown  significantly  in  recent  decades;  after  a period 
of  separating  from  churches  founded  by  Western  missions,  they  are  now  interested  in 
engaging  CWCs  in  dialogue.  We  rejoiced  in  their  presence.  We  also  hope  that  more 
Christian  World  Communions  will  engage  in  bilateral  dialogues  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  this  table. 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Dialogues 

Most  Christian  World  Communions  participate  in  various  dialogues  with  one  another. 
The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  facilitated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
provides  a unique  platform  in  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
information  on  topics,  methods,  problems,  solutions  and  aims  of  these  different 
dialogues,  and  for  evaluation  of  this  work. 

In  surveying  the  work  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  we  have  observed  that  shifting 
realities,  such  as  new  participants  or  qualitative  changes  in  ecumenical  relations,  have 
brought  new  perspectives  into  the  dialogues  and  have  changed  the  terms  by  which  we 
are  seeking  unity.  When  churches  receive  the  results  of  dialogue  and  take  formal 
action  based  on  them,  those  partners  make  a breakthrough  toward  a more  visible  unity. 
Recent  examples  include  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (1999) 
and  various  regional  “declarations  of  communion”  (The  Reuilly  Common  Statement, 
1999)  or  of  “full  communion”  (The  Waterloo  Declaration,  2001).  Some  other 
dialogues,  such  as  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic, 
are  proposing  concrete  actions  in  common  mission  as  a way  of  living  out  the 
agreements  they  have  already  reached,  even  before  a formal  act  of  reception  by  the 
churches. 
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There  is  an  interplay  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  at  both  the  regional 
and  international  level.  Multilateral  dialogues  bring  together  communities  spanning  a 
wide  range  of  traditions  and  contexts;  they  harvest  and  develop  themes  addressed  in 
bilateral  conversations.  The  actual  reestablishment  of  unity,  however,  requires  decisive 
action  by  individual  communions  and/or  churches.  Bilateral  dialogues  help  facilitate 
such  action. 

The  goals  of  bilateral  dialogues  can  be  many.  While  the  unity  Christ  wills  for  his 
Church  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  of  them,  in  some  cases  the  proximate  goal  of  a 
bilateral  is  more  modest  - such  as  mutual  knowledge  and  respect,  the  identification  of 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  or  the  dealing  with  tensions  that  currently  exist 
among  the  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

An  Understanding  of  the  Ultimate  Goal  of  Unity 

Increasingly,  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  understand  the  unity  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  as  koinonia,  the  gift  of  the  Triune  God  to  us,  and  believe  that  it  is  toward  this 
ultimate  goal  that  all  ecumenical  activity  is  directed.  We  have  discerned  through  our 
study  of  the  dialogues  that  there  is  a growing  consensus  that  koinonia , as  communion 
with  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  manifested  in  three  inter-related  ways:  unity  in  faith,  unity  in 
sacramental  life,  and  unity  in  service  (in  all  its  forms,  including  ministry  and  mission). 

We  asked  ourselves,  what  does  koinonia  look  like?  We  proposed  the  liturgy  as  a 
dynamic  paradigm.  Here,  one  finds  the  people  of  God  living  in  communion  with  God 
and  in  fellowship  with  Christians  of  all  times  and  places.  They  gather  with  their 
presider,  proclaim  the  Good  News,  confess  their  faith,  pray,  teach  and  leam,  offer 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  and  are  sent  out  in 
mission. 

Different  Proximate  Understandings  of  Unity 

While  the  vision  of  unity  described  above  as  koinonia  is  shared  by  our  communities, 
we  acknowledge  that  there  are  different  understandings  of  the  stages  on  the  road 
toward  unity,  and  different  ways  of  achieving  them.  We  have  observed  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  tended  to  use  terms  for  the  ultimate  and  proximate  goals  of 
unity  interchangeably,  which  has  led  to  confusion.  The  term  “communion”  is  a 
translation  of  the  term  koinonia,  yet  it  is  often  used  to  denote  both  that  ultimate  goal 
and  stages  on  the  way. 

We  can  distinguish  two  different  meanings  and  usages  of  “communion”.  In  one 
understanding,  churches  are  either  “in  communion”  or  not,  while  the  ways  in  which 
they  make  this  communion  visible  may  differ  considerably.  In  another  understanding, 
“communion”  may  have  different  degrees,  according  to  the  elements  two  churches 
share.  In  this  model,  such  relationships  are  variously  described  in  terms  such  as 
“intercommunion”,  “full  communion”  or  “real  but  imperfect  communion”.  Thus,  care 
must  be  taken  to  determine  which  model  is  being  invoked. 
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Local  Church/Church  Universal 


“Local  church”  is  another  theological  phrase  around  which  confusion  arises  in 
ecumenical  dialogues.  The  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  takes  concrete  expression  in 
different  ways  which  are  manifestations  of  one  reality.  This  Church  is  made  visible  in 
the  life  of  a local  church,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  the  term  “local 
church”  is  understood  by  different  traditions.  In  one  broad  conception,  the  local  church 
is  understood  as  a body  of  believers  in  which  the  Word  is  truly  preached  and  the 
Sacraments  are  duly  celebrated,  a congregation  gathered  in  glad  thanksgiving  in  the 
presence  of  the  risen  Christ.  (There  are  some  who  affirm  that  their  vocation  does  not 
include  the  rites  of  baptism  and  eucharist  and  that  they  share  in  the  sacramental  life  of 
the  Church.) 

In  another  broad  conception,  the  local  church  is  understood  as  the  community  of 
believers  gathered  around  their  bishop,  who  is  the  primary  minister  of  Word  and 
Sacraments  in  the  life  of  the  particular  church.  Essentially  here  the  local  church  is  the 
diocese. 

In  both  models,  the  local  church  is  challenged  to  look  beyond  itself.  “The  local  church 
is  wholly  church,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  church.”  (The  Church:  Local  and  Universal, 
JWG  1990  par.  36).  Thus  it  needs  to  embrace  all  in  each  place  and  to  discern  its  life  in 
Christ  in  relation  to  the  wider  Church. 

The  church  thus  lives  “in  communion”  with  other  churches.  How  we  understand  this 
relationship  of  being  in  communion,  and  how  we  live  it  out,  will  depend  in  part  on  our 
respective  understandings  of  what  “local  church”  means  in  its  relationship  to  the 
Church  universal.  A significant  number  of  recent  dialogues  have  addressed  various 
aspects  of  the  unity  of  the  church  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  of  a ministry  in 
service  to  such  unity.  It  is  important  for  these  discussions  to  continue. 

In  1961  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  spoke  of  the  unity  of  “all  in  each  place”.  In  the 
intervening  half-century,  globalization  has  radically  changed  much  of  the  world,  so 
that  people  from  many  geographical,  cultural  and  confessional  origins  live  together  in 
one  place.  The  ecumenical  movement  now  needs  to  deepen  its  understanding  of  “local 
church”  by  examining  how  these  people  and  all  their  varied  gifts  can  become  the 
people  of  God  living  together  in  one  place  in  koinonia. 

Recommendations 

We  have  reflected  upon  the  full  range  of  bilateral  reports  that  have  been  published  in 
recent  years  and,  more  specifically,  upon  convergences  toward  a common  vision  of 
unity  as  well  as  the  divergences,  tensions  and  disagreements  which  still  remain.  We 
believe  that  the  following  suggestions  could  prove  helpful  to  our  respective  CWCs  as 
they  continue  ahead  in  their  important  efforts  toward  unity. 

1.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value  for  each  dialogue  to  articulate  its  goal  in 
relation  to  its  vision  of  the  unity  that  Christ  wills  for  his  Church  (cf.  John  17:21). 
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2.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  mind  right  from  the  beginning  of 
any  phase  of  dialogue  the  reception  of  its  results.  As  each  dialogue  is  in  some  way  a 
“learning  process,”  each  needs  to  consider  how  this  learning  process  may  be  shared 
with  the  wider  membership  of  the  two  communities  involved. 

Only  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  can  allow 
these  statements  of  convergence  or  consensus  to  have  a reconciling  and  transforming 
effect  in  the  life  of  our  churches. 

Each  dialogue  report  might  suggest  some  appropriate  actions  which  could  be  taken  by 
the  leaders  and  believers  of  their  communities  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  reached. 
We  recommend  that  communions  find  a way  to  mark  by  public  signs  their  progress  in 
dialogue.  We  recommend  that  those  churches  which  have  made  a declaration  of 
communion  between  themselves  develop  structures  of  unity  that  provide  for  common 
decision-making,  teaching,  mission  and  action. 

3.  We  would  urge  that  the  bilateral  dialogues  very  intentionally  look  to  what  may  have 
been  said  by  multilateral  reports  concerning  the  topics  they  are  considering.  In 
particular,  the  recent  Porto  Alegre  statement,  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”  (2006) 
and  the  Faith  and  Order  study  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005)  could  be 
points  of  reference  for  ecclesiological  discussions  in  the  bilaterals.  Similarly  we  would 
encourage  every  multilateral  dialogue  to  consult  carefully  any  pertinent  results  from 
bilateral  dialogues. 

4.  We  would  encourage  bilateral  dialogues  to  consider  the  work  of  other  bilateral 
dialogues,  and  to  include  an  ecumenical  partner  from  another  tradition,  from  a United 
or  Uniting  Church  in  their  midst  wherever  appropriate,  or  from  Faith  and  Order. 

5.  We  encourage  dialogue  teams  to  look  behind  the  terminology  which  each  side 
employs  to  the  theological  frameworks  within  which  this  terminology  finds  its 
meaning.  Formulations,  such  as  that  of  “legitimate  diversity”  and  the  criteria  for 
discerning  such  legitimacy,  need  to  be  more  carefully  expounded  in  the  light  of  the 
theological  frameworks  of  the  partners  in  dialogue.  We  recommend  that  Faith  and 
Order  take  up  the  challenge  of  helping  to  clarify  the  ways  in  which  words  relating  to 
the  goals  are  used  in  and  among  dialogues. 

6.  Our  dialogues  usually  draw  upon  doctrinal  sources  which  are  authoritative  for  our 
communities.  We  encourage  dialogue  teams  also  to  make  use  of  spiritual  and  liturgical 
sources  which  express  the  practice  of  the  faith. 

The  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  inspired  and  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  means  that  we  must  continually  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
directing  us  in  new  ways.  The  shape  of  visible  unity  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  put  into 
words. 

From  this  perspective  we  offer  our  analysis  and  these  recommendations  to  the  Christian 
World  Communions  and  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  work  of  each  dialogue  and  even  foster  a degree  of  coordination 
among  them,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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Appendix  IV 


Report  from  Ecclesisology  Working  Group 
June  18,  2008  - Standing  Commission  Meeting  - Cairo 


The  three  sessions  of  the  EWG  each  took  a different  tone. 

I.  The  1st  Session,  11:00-12:30,  had  no  concrete  results  but  produced  some  valuable 
preliminary  principles 

1.  Already  at  Crans-Montana  seven  themes  were  listed  as  topics  and  subtopics 
which  could  guide  the  ecclesiology  discussion  at  the  Plenary  Meeting;  these 
seven  originally  emerged  as  way  to  address  the  material  in  the  boxes  in  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (hereafter  NMC). 

2.  It  is  important  to  maintain  the  tie  between  the  Porto  Allegre  Statement  ‘Called 
to  be  the  One  Church’  (hereafter  ‘Called’)  and  NMC.  ‘Called’  was  written  in 
the  light  of  NMC  by  Faith  and  Order  commissioners  who  worked  on  both. 
Also  ‘Called’  may  be  more  accessible  because  it  is  simpler  and  shorter. 

3.  The  basic  theme  of  the  Plenary,  according  to  both  Crans-Montana  and  the 
March,  2008  Plenary  planning  meeting,  is  ‘unity’  but  the  theme  and  sub-themes 
need  to  be  more  precisely  articulated  here  in  Cairo. 

4.  Our  ecclesiology  group  needs  to  think  not  just  of  the  plenary  meeting  but  to 
look  beyond  to  what  should  follow  afterwards. 

5.  At  least  80%  of  the  Plenary  Commission  will  be  new  to  Faith  and  Order. 
Therefore,  some  attention  must  be  given:  a)  to  reviewing  our  WCC  and  FO 
memory  so  as  to  invite  new  members  to  enter  into  the  work  with  the  best 
preparation  possible,  and  b)  to  devising  some  process  by  means  of  which  our 
ecclesiology  group  can  listen  to  their  input  and  thus  make  a significant 
contribution.  Their  contributions  should  not  so  much  be  personal  as  reflective 
of  their  churches.  Many  of  these  churches  will  themselves  be  making  responses 
as  some  already  have. 

6.  We  decided  to  review  during  lunch  the  aide  memoire  of  the  March  Plenary 
Planning  meeting  to  better  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  afternoon. 

II.  The  second  session,  14:15-15:45,  came  up  with  the  following  specific  proposals  for 
the  Plenary  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Crete. 

1.  Suggestion  as  overall  theme  of  the  Plenary:  ‘Called  to  be  the  One  Church: 
Challenges  for  the  Future’. 
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2.  To  more  fully  engage  all  the  members  of  the  plenary  commission  in 
contributing  to  the  ecclesiology  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  following 
preparation  is  proposed:  In  the  Fall  of  this  year,  the  two  texts  The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church  and  ‘Called  to  be  the  One  Church’  will  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  120  plenary  commission  members  who  may  have  not  yet  received  them. 
These  would  be  accompanied  by  a letter  from  the  Director,  asking  each 
commissioner  to  write  a brief  response  of  200  words  in  light  of  the  questions 
contained  in  each  of  these  texts  and  in  light  of  the  position  of  their  own  Church. 
They  could  be  encouraged  to  inquire  whether  their  church  has  prepared  an 
official  response  which  they  might  use  in  preparing  their  own  response.  Also 
the  Director  will  inform  the  commissioners  of  the  various  translations  of  these 
texts  available  on  line.  The  commissioners  would  be  requested  to  send  in  their 
replies  by  a certain  date.  This  invitation  would  not  only  help  the  participants  to 
prepare  for  a full  contribution  at  the  time  of  the  Plenary  meeting  in  Crete,  but 
also  would  be  consulted  as  further  drafting  work  is  undertaken  in  the  future. 

3.  To  deal  with  the  responses  from  the  churches  and  from  the  members  of  the 
plenary  commission:  an  intern  will  be  requested  from  the  WCC  to  draw  up  a 
synthesis  of  the  official  responses  from  the  Churches.  Several  members  of  the 
Ecclesiology  work  group  will  draw  up  a synthesis  of  the  responses  of  the 
commissioners. 

4.  At  the  plenary  meeting  itself,  the  two  texts  will  be  briefly  introduced,  followed 
by  two  short  syntheses  of  the  official  responses  that  have  so  far  arrived  and  of 
the  principal  themes  that  have  emerged  from  the  responses  of  the 
commissioners.  This  hopefully  will  pave  the  way  for  meaningful  plenary  and 
group  discussions  during  our  meeting  in  Crete.  Also  a regional  panel  discussion 
will  invite  another  plenary  discussion  during  our  Crete  meeting. 

5.  The  ecclesiology  group  requests  one  of  the  group  sessions  to  be  devoted  to  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  if  that  is  not  currently  on  the  schedule  (the 
one  currently  scheduled  for  Monday,  May  12th)  for  the  purpose  of  an  active 
exchange  of  ideas  about  future  directions  for  ecclesiology  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  results  of  these  group  discussions  would  be  reported  to  the  Standing 
commission. 

6.  The  ecclesiology  group  requests  an  intern  to  assist  in  the  preparation  for  the 
plenary.  Also  one  (May  or  June,  2009)  or  two  consultations  of  the  ecclesiology 
group  before  the  plenary. 

III.  The  3rd  session,  16:15-17:45  and  18:00-18:30,  looked  especially  to  what  could 
follow  the  Plenary  meeting  in  Crete. 

1 . The  role  of  the  plenary  would  be  to  provide  insight,  orientation  and  input.  In  order 
to  reflect  upon  how  to  proceed  after  the  plenary,  the  process  of  moving  from  The 
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Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  to  NMC  was  described.  It  included  three 
consultations  on  themes  considered  needing  more  attention  (ordination,  sacramentality 
and  authority),  drafting  work  to  incorporate  the  responses  from  churches  and  others 
and  the  consultation  input  and  exchange  reporting  by  the  drafting  group  to  standing 
and  plenary  meetings  for  further  input  and  revision. 

2.  This  led  to  the  question  of  possible  deadlines  and  whether  we  should  hope  to  deliver 
a final  text  by  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  2013.  Not  necessarily  so. 
Much  depends  on  the  responses  and  the  process.  If  a final  text  is  not  fully  ready,  a 
report  on  the  responses  and  the  progress  could  be  the  appropriate  presentation  at  the 
2013  Assembly. 

3.  This  led  to  a question  about  the  precise  status  of  NMC.  Should  it  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  ‘working  document’  or  simply  part  of  a process  that  could  produce  eventually 
a quite  different  text?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  how  things  evolve.  At 
least  three  eventualities  seem  possible: 

a)  NMC,  with  all  of  the  work  that  it  represents  and  the  positive  feedback  it  has 
received,  could  turn  out  to  be  the  fundamental  basis  for  what  eventually 
becomes  a BEM-like  text  on  the  Church. 

b)  The  responses  from  churches  and  the  plenary  commission  could  suggest  that  a 
substantially  different  text  would  be  needed  but  that  it  might  serve  as  such  a 
BEM-like  text  about  the  Church; 

c)  A BEM-like  text  on  the  Church  is  not  possible,  at  least  for  the  present  time. 
Hopefully,  the  first  of  these  three  possibilities  will  be  that  which  comes  to  be. 

4.  The  ecclesiology  working  group  (=EWG)  as  a whole  has  been  invited  to  the  CWME 
consultation  on  ecclesiology  and  mission  in  early  2009;  this  consultation  plans  to 
discuss  the  NMC.  It  is  proposed  that  this  invitation  be  accepted.  The  members  of  the 
EWG  propose  a short  working  consultation  of  two  days  at  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  CWME  event  to  reflect  upon  the  impact  of  the  consultation  on  the 
ecclesiological  texts  and  to  consider  further  responses  received  on  the  NMC. 

5.  The  EWG  proposes  a fuller  consultation  to  be  held  between  17-21  June  2009.  The 
purpose  of  the  consultation  is  twofold  : first,  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  responses  to 
NMC  and  COC  prior  to  the  Plenary  Commission.  Second,  to  initiate  a study  of  the 
implications  of  neo-Pentecostalism  for  our  work  on  ecclesiology.  This  study  is  also 
preparatory  to  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  to  be  ready  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  sure  to  arise. 

6.  The  EWG  proposes  a consultation  in  2010  to  respond  to  the  advice  and  counsel 
received  from  the  Plenary  Commission  members  in  preparation  for  the  2013  Assembly 
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Appendix  V 


One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition 

A Study  Text 

Proposed  Revised  Text  - June  2008 


I.  Introduction 

A.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism:  a gift  and  challenge  to  the  churches 

There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit, 
just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your  calling, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all  (Eph.  4:4-6). 1 

1 . According  to  this  biblical  witness,  in  baptism  we  are  called  into  communion  with 
the  triune  God.  In  baptism,  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  calls  his  followers 
and  makes  them  his  own,  members  of  the  one  body  and  participants  in  the 
communion  of  his  disciples.  Echoing  this,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM) 
says:  “Therefore,  our  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes  a call  to  the  churches  to 
overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  fellowship”.2 

2.  BEM  revealed  considerable  convergence  on  the  understanding  of  baptism  among 
churches,  and  identified  areas  where  differences  remain.  The  process  of  responding  to 
BEM3  spurred  many  churches  to  reflect  on  their  own  baptismal  understanding  and 
practice,  and  helped  many  churches  to  understand  better  the  views  and  practices  of 
others.  On  this  basis  significant  steps  have  been  taken  towards  greater  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  - towards,  as  BEM  put  it,  the  “churches  recognizing  one 


1 Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  scripture  quotations  contained  herein  are  from  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  1989,  1995  by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  used  by  permission.  All  rights 
reserved. 

2 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982,  “Baptism”,  §6,  p.  3. 
Also:  “Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  acknowledged  as  an  important  sign  of  expressing  the 
baptismal  unity  given  in  Christ.  Wherever  possible,  mutual  recognition  should  be  expressed  explicitly 
by  the  churches”,  “Baptism”,  §15;  and  “Baptism,  therefore,  constitutes  a sacramental  bond  of  unity 
linking  all  who  have  been  reborn  by  means  of  it”:  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  §22,  in  The  Documents  of 
Vatican  II,  ed.  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  New  York,  Guild  Press,  America  Press,  Association  Press, 
1966,  p.  364. 

3 See  Churches  Respond  to  BEM:  Official  Responses  to  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  ” Text, 
Vols.  I-VI,  Faith  and  Order  Papers  Nos.  129,  132,  135,  137,  143,  144  respectively,  ed.  by  Max 
Thurian,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1986-1988. 
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another’s  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ”.4 

3.  Formal  agreements  in  local  and  national  contexts5  have  established  mutual 
recognition  on  an  official  basis,  enabling  and  encouraging  practical  expressions  of 
mutual  recognition  at  the  level  of  the  local  congregation.  Bilateral  discussions  among 
Christian  confessions  at  world  level  have  reflected  the  fact  that  “the  continued 
existence  of  common  baptism  is  a decisive  factor  of  unity  beyond  the  divisions”  of 
the  churches.6  Significant  multilateral,  ecumenical  texts  at  world  level  have  confirmed 
and  extended  these  results,  urging  the  churches  to  put  mutual  recognition  into  practice 
wherever  possible.7 

4.  Another  sign  of  progress  has  been  a growing  consensus  concerning  the 
fundamental  unity  in  what  some  Christian  traditions  have  called  the  “sacraments  of 
Christian  initiation”  (baptism,  chrismation/confirmation,  eucharist).  These  have,  in 
some  traditions,  been  separated  and  performed  at  different  points  in  the  life  of  the 
believer,  with  each  action  acquiring  a distinct  and  self-contained  meaning.  When  the 
unity  of  these  actions  is  acknowledged,  differences  in  understanding  and  practice  may 
no  longer  appear  divisive  (for  example,  the  moment  at  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
invoked). 

5.  Another  sign  of  progress  is  that  churches  have  begun  to  take  positive,  practical 
steps  to  nurture  and  express  mutual  recognition.  Examples  are  the  common  recovery 
of  the  catechumenate  (instruction  in  the  faith  prior  to  baptism),  including  an 
ecumenical  dimension  in  the  preparation  of  catechists;  the  widespread  generous  use  of 
water  in  baptism,  including  more  frequent  use  of  immersion  fonts;  and  the  use  of  a 
common  baptismal  certificate  recognized  by  different  churches;  and  adult  education 
done  together  by  several  churches. 


4BEM,  “Baptism”,  §15. 

5 For  example  at  the  state  level  the  text  “Baptism:  Baptismal  Practice  in  an  Ecumenical  Context” 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  [U.S.A.]  Commission  on  Christian  Unity,  revised  edition,  2000;  and  at 
the  national  level  the  documents  “The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  as  a Sign  of  Unity”  approved  by  the 
Theological  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Polish  Episcopate  Churches  and  the  Polish 
Ecumenical  Council  in  2000;  and  the  Mutual  Recognition  Agreement  on  Baptism  signed  by  11 
churches  (Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Protestant)  in  Germany  on  April  29, 2007. 

6 See  the  surveys  of  the  treatment  of  baptism  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  by  Andre  Birmele,  “Baptism  in 
Ecumenical  Dialogues,”  in  Dialogue  between  the  Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe 
(CPCE)  and  the  European  Baptist  Federation  (EBF)  on  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Baptism, 
Leuenberg  Documents  9,  ed.  by  Wilhelm  Huffmeier  and  Tony  Peck,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Verlag  Otto 
Lembeck,  2005,  pp.  79-103,  citation,  p.  79;  and  the  previous  version,  “Baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  in  Ecumenical  Dialogues”,  in  Baptism  & the  Unity  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Michael  Root  and 
Risto  Saarinen,  Grand  Rapids  and  Geneva,  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company  and  WCC 
Publications,  1998,  pp.  104-129. 

7 See  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  198,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2005,  §§74-77;  “Called  to  be  the  One 
Church”,  the  Porto  Alegre  [WCC  Assembly]  ecclesiology  text,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2006, 
§§8-9  and  § 14(c);  and  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG 
Study”,  in  Eighth  Report:  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Geneva-Rome,  2005,  WCC  Publications,  2005,  pp.  45-72. 
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6.  Despite  the  signs  of  progress,  the  call  to  the  churches  “to  overcome  their  divisions 
and  visibly  manifest  their  fellowship”  has  become  even  more  insistent  since  BEM 
was  published  in  1982.  This  question  needs  to  be  put  sharply  today:  what  does  the 
“mutual  recognition  of  baptism”  actually  mean,  theologically,  ecclesiologically  and 
pastorally?  What  are  the  full  implications  of  that  recognition,  and  how  can  each 
church  live  out  those  implications,  both  in  its  own  life  and  together  with  other 
churches? 

B.  The  goal  and  perspective  of  this  text 

7.  This  is  a study  document  rather  than  a convergence  text.  It  explores  the  close 
relation  between  baptism  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ,  as  a basis  for 
greater  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  It  also  addresses  issues  in  baptismal 
understanding  and  practice  which  cause  difficulty  within  churches,  and  hinder  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among  churches  today.  It  is  offered  in  the  hope  that 
fresh  perspectives  will  help  the  churches  (a)  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism;  (b)  to  put  the  consequences  of  mutual  recognition  fully  into 
practice;  and  (c)  to  clarify  issues  which  still  prevent  such  recognition.8 

8.  The  text  is  organized  in  the  following  way: 

1)  Section  I,  (Introduction)  begins  by  discussing  the  notion  of  recognition, 
principally  but  not  only  with  respect  to  baptism. 

2)  Section  II,  (Baptism:  Symbol  and  Pattern  of  the  New  Life  in  Christ)  explores 
the  biblical  language  and  the  liturgical  history  of  baptism,  stressing  the 
common  dimensions  of  most  churches’  baptismal  liturgies,  including 
discussion  of  the  terminology  of  “sacrament”  and  “ordinance”,  and  the  relation 
of  the  event  of  baptism  itself  to  the  continuing,  life-long  process  of  growth  into 
Christ. 

3)  Section  III  (Baptism  and  the  Church)  notes  the  function  of  baptism  as  entry 
into  the  church,  explores  the  relation  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and 
raises  issues  about  the  relation  of  baptism  to  church  membership. 

4)  Section  IV  (Baptism  and  Faith)  addresses  the  relationship  between  God’s 
initiative  and  the  faith,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community.  This 
Section  also  addresses  the  context  and  content  of  Christian  formation. 

5)  Section  V (Further  Steps  For  The  Journey  Towards  Mutual  Recognition) 
focuses  these  themes  and  suggests  steps  which  may  be  necessary  on  the  way  to 
fuller  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  Questions  in  each  area  invite  the  churches 
to  reflect  on  the  developments  in  their  own  traditions,  and  in  their  relation  with 


8 The  present  document  stands  within  Faith  and  Order’s  recent  process  of  reflection  on  the  role  of 
worship  generally,  and  now  baptism  in  particular,  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity  This  process  is 
traced  in  detail  in  Appendix  2. 
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other  churches,  since  the  publication  of  BEM. 

6)  Section  VI  (Conclusion)  reminds  readers  and  the  churches  of  the  wider  goal  of 
the  ecumenical  quest:  full  visible  unity  as  realised  in  eucharistic  fellowship. 

9.  The  churches  use  terms  related  to  baptism  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  this  study 
document: 

1)  Christian  initiation  refers  to  a process  that  begins  with  hearing  the  Gospel  and 
confessing  the  faith,  continues  with  formation  in  faith  (catechesis),  leads  to 
baptism,  resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  the  baptised  into  the  Christian 
community,  marked  by  the  sharing  of  the  eucharistic  meal. 

2)  Baptism  is  the  central  event  of  this  process,  in  which  a believer  is  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  Christ.  This  act  includes  profession  of  faith  and  is 
“administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit”.9 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  churches  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  broader  term 
“Christian  initiation”  and  that  for  others,  “baptism”  includes  the  liturgical  acts  of 
anointing  and/or  the  laying  on  of  hands  (cf.  §§32-33).  Despite  this  diversity  in 
understanding  and  practice  churches  are  increasingly  able  to  recognize,  in  the  baptism 
of  other  churches,  the  action  of  the  triune  God.  At  the  same  time,  those  reading  the 
present  text  will  naturally  do  so  through  the  lens  of  their  own  tradition  and  experience. 

C.  Mutual  recognition  and  discernment 

10.  This  study  text  places  the  event  of  baptism  within  the  broader  context  of  Christian 
initiation,  and  places  both  within  the  context  of  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into 
Christ.  This  life-long  process  is  marked  by  ongoing  nurture  within  the  Christian 
community,  and  comes  to  fulfillment  only  with  the  end  of  the  believer’s  earthly  life.  It 
is  hoped  that  consideration  of  baptism  within  this  broader  context  will  help  the 
churches  to  discern  common  understandings  and  intentions  within  diverse  practises, 
thus  fostering  mutual  recognition. 

11.  In  many  cases  churches  do  mutually  recognize  (as  put  by  the  fifth  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order)  “one  another’s  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into 
Christ”,10  and  this  has  important  consequences  for  the  self-understanding  and  practice 
of  all  the  churches.  But  it  is  also  true  that  “not  all  churches  are  able  to  recognize  other 
churches’  baptisms,  and  not  all  agree  entirely  on  the  insights  of  BEM  concerning 


9 BEM,  “Baptism”,  §17. 

10  See  the  Worship  Book,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993, 
Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  English,  pp.  10-12;  Spanish, 
pp.  30-33;  German,  pp.  51-54;  French,  pp.  72-75. 
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baptism”.11  The  situation  is  indeed  complex,  as  the  following  instances  make  clear: 

- mutual  recognition  of  baptism  may  reflect  a condition  of  full  sharing  in  faith 
and  life  among  the  churches,  marked  by  eucharistic  communion,  and  including 
common  discernment  and  decision-making,  service  and  mission;  or 

- mutual  recognition  may  exist  together  with  significant  limitations  in  sharing, 
particularly  at  the  eucharistic  table  - raising  questions  for  some  about  the 
meaning  of  recognition,  if  not  of  baptism  itself,  or 

- mutual  recognition  may  exist,  but  without  further  shared  life  and  mission;  or 

- mutual  recognition  may  be  lacking,  so  that  some  churches  (or  congregations 
within  them)  require  the  baptism  of  all  persons  seeking  membership,  even  if 
they  have  already  been  baptised  in  another  church. 

In  any  case  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  varies  from  place  to  place  depending  on 
local  circumstances,  including  the  degree  of  local  awareness,  and  acceptance,  of  the 
ecumenical  dimension  of  the  church’s  life. 

12.  Mutual  recognition  is  one  of  the  central  aims  of  the  ecumenical  endeavour.  There 
are  at  least  three  dimensions  to  mutual  recognition.  It  may  involve: 

- churches  recognizing  one  another  as  churches,  that  is,  as  authentic  expressions 
of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  or 

- churches  recognizing  the  baptism  of  a person  from  one  church  who  seeks 
entrance  into  another  church;  or 

- persons  recognizing  one  another  individually  as  Christians. 

13.  In  all  these  contexts,  recognition  indicates  that  one  party  acknowledges  an 
already-existing  quality,  identity  or  status  which  it  has  discerned  in  another. 
Recognition  in  this  sense  of  “acknowledging”  corresponds  to  the  churches’  realisation 
that  they  already  share  an  existing  degree  of  koinonia.  This  grows  with  their 
experience  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  as  they  are  challenged  to  receive  God’s  gift 
together  more  intensely  and  to  make  their  communion  ever  more  visible.12 
Recognition  as  acknowledgement  intensifies  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  one 
another,  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  convictions  and  values,  as  equal  partners  within 
the  search  for  visible  unity.  This  by  no  means  excludes  their  calling  one  another  to  a 
fuller  expression  of  “the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages,”  as  the  preface  to  BEM 


11  “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  July,  1998”,  Appendix  III,  “Report  of 
Planning  Group  on  Worship”,  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June 
1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  World  Council  of  Churches  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  1999,  p.  101  (Report,  pp.  100-110). 

12  Cf.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  §§57-59. 
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puts  it.13  Such  respectful  mutual  encouragement  and  correction  is  natural,  as  each 
church  seeks  to  discern  in  the  other  - as  in  itself  - an  authentic  expression  of  the  One 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

14.  Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  arises  from  an  acknowledgement  of  apostolicity  in 
the  other.  Apostolicity  indicates  coherence  and  continuity  with  the  faith,  life,  witness 
and  ministry  of  the  apostolic  community,  chosen  and  sent  by  Christ.14  This 
acknowledgement  may  occur  in  different  contexts:  with  regard  to  the  rite,  with  regard 
to  the  larger  pattern  of  initiation,  and  with  regard  to  the  ongoing  life  and  witness  of 
the  church.  Thus  recognition  of  baptism  involves: 

1)  discerning  the  apostolicity  of  the  rite  itself.  The  elements  of  the  rite  - 
proclamation,  profession  of  faith,  thanksgiving,  the  use  of  water,  the  triune 
name  - function  as  signs  of  the  common  faith  which  Christians  through  the 
ages  share.  In  particular,  the  use  of  water  and  the  triune  name  of  God  as 
“Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”  is  regarded  by  many  if  not  most  communions  as 
the  heart  of  the  baptismal  rite.  The  water  rite  initiates  the  believer  into  the 
wealth  of  meanings  of  the  biblical  teaching  on  baptism  (cf.  §§17-25,  49)  and 
the  trinitarian  formula  affirms  the  classic  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

2)  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  larger  pattern  of  Christian  initiation.  In  many 
Christian  churches  there  is  a rich  pattern  of  initiation  which  includes  formation 
in  faith,  baptism  in  water  (and  in  some  cases  chrismation  and/or  the  laying  on 
of  hands),  leading  to  eucharistic  communion. 

3)  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  ongoing  life  and  witness  of  the  church  which 
baptises  and  forms  the  new  Christian. 

15.  This  text  reflects  the  conviction  that  convergence  in  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  baptism  “makes  more  urgent  the  achievement,  by  separated  Christians,  of 
a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith  which  the  church  proclaims  and  in 
light  of  which  a person  is  baptized”.  As  significant  as  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  is,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  only  condition  for  full  communion 
among  the  churches:  churches  need  to  discern  apostolicity  also  in  other  dimensions  of 
the  life  of  other  churches,  for  example  in  their  faith,  life,  and  witness.15 


13  BEM,  “Preface  , p.  x. 

14  See  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  confessed 
in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  153,  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1991, §241,  pp.  89-90. 

15  Quoted  from  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study  , 
§56.  Some  churches,  moreover,  hold  that  the  fundamental  question  is  not  finding  similar  patterns  in 
baptismal  practice  (other  than  the  normative  use  of  water  and  the  trinitarian  formula),  but  the  prior 
recognition  of  others  as  churches  and  as  Christians. 
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II.  Baptism:  Symbol  and  pattern  of  the  new  life  in  Christ 


16.  The  churches,  drawing  upon  scripture,  historic  texts  and  traditions,  have  formed 
various  interpretations  of  baptism  and  its  significance.  This  section  examines  biblical 
material  related  to  baptism,  the  use  of  symbol  and  sign  as  related  to  baptism,  the 
nature  of  baptism  as  sacrament  and  ordinance,  and  the  question  of  whether  a common 
pattern  may  be  discerned  across  the  traditions. 

A.  Baptism  and  Scripture 

17.  For  most  churches,  baptism  actualizes  the  whole  history  of  salvation.  BEM 
presents  the  churches  with  a rich  tableau  of  biblical  language  which  expresses  the 
reality  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col. 
2:12);  a washing  away  of  sin  (1  Cor.  6:11);  a new  birth  an.  3:5);  an 
enlightenment  by  Christ  (Eph.  5:14);  a re-clothing  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:27);  a 
renewal  by  the  Spirit  (Titus  3:5);  the  experience  of  salvation  from  the  flood  (1 
Pet.  3:20-21);  an  exodus  from  bondage  (1  Cor.  10:1-2);  and  a liberation  into  a 
new  humanity  in  which  barriers  of  division  whether  of  sex  or  race  or  social 
status  are  transcended  (Gal.  3:27-28;  1 Cor.  12: 13). 16 

18.  In  the  celebration  of  baptism  these  images  often  point  to  stories  in  the  Old 
Testament,  understood  as  “types”  (or  prefigurings)  of  the  salvation  to  be  brought  in 
Christ.  Thus  baptism  joins  the  candidate  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  the  entire  history  of 
salvation,  to  the  entire  biblical  account  of  God’s  acting  to  give  light  and  life, 
forgiveness,  meaning  and  hope.  Christians  have  understood  that  the  waters  of  creation 
in  Genesis  (Gen.  1)  prefigure  the  waters  of  the  new  creation  in  baptism;  the 
destruction  of  sin  through  the  flood  (Gen.7)  anticipates  the  washing  from  sin  in 
baptism;  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  14)  foreshadows  the  exodus  from  bondage 
and  the  liberation  into  a new  creation;  the  water  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
17)  prefigures  Christ  who  gives  the  water  of  life.  Similarly  the  act  of  covenant  in 
circumcision  (Gen.  17)  has  its  parallel  in  the  new  act  of  covenant — baptism;  and  as 
God  was  able  to  bring  new  life  to  dry  bones  (Ezek.  37),  so  God,  through  the  waters  of 
baptism,  brings  new  life  to  those  who  seek  it. 

19.  Biblical  descriptions  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal  relationship  provide  a 
foundation  for  baptismal  theology  and  ecclesiology.  Some  biblical  texts  stress  the 
pneumatological  and  trinitarian  aspects  of  baptism:  for  example,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  presence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  at  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and  was  baptised  by  John  in 
the  Jordan.  And  just  as  he  was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens 
tom  apart  and  the  Spirit  descending  like  a dove  on  him.  And  a voice  came  from 


16  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §2. 
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heaven,  “You  are  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  with  you  I am  well  pleased”  (Mk.  1:9- 
1 1,  cf.  synoptic  parallels  Mt.  3:13-17  and  Lk.  3:21-22). 

In  Christian  baptism,  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  baptised  are  incorporated 
into  Christ  (Gal.  3:27),  adopted  as  heirs  of  the  Father  (Rom.  8:14-17),  and  become 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  3:16-17).  By  adoption  and  grace  (Eph.  2:5-8),  the 
baptised  thus  enter  into  the  trinitarian  life  of  God.  The  invocation  of  the  name  of  God 
in  the  water  rite,  in  the  baptismal  anointing,  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  in 
professions  of  faith,  gives  expression  to  a shared  trinitarian  faith. 

20.  Biblical  passages  also  identify  baptism  as  participation  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  stress  the  new  life  of  the  baptised: 

Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  Jesus  were 
baptised  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death,  so  that,  just  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom.  6:3-4). 

I want  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  sharing  of  his 
sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  if  somehow  I may  attain  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  (Phil.  3:10-11). 

21.  The  baptismal  waters  are  both  death-dealing  to  sin  and  life-giving  (cf.  Rom.  6:5- 
1 1);  the  act  of  baptismal  submersion  or  immersion17  is  a vibrant  sign  of  the  Christian 
dying  and  rising  to  new  life  in  Christ.  Baptismal  dying  and  rising  in  unity  with  Christ 
is  especially  connected  with  the  three-day  observance  of  Christ’s  passage  from  death 
to  life  (the  Triduum)  that  culminates  in  the  feast  of  Easter.  For  this  reason,  Easter  was 
from  very  early  times  the  privileged  occasion  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  The 
presence  of  an  Easter  candle  in  the  assembly  serves  as  a constant  reminder  of  this 
paschal  reality. 

22.  Certain  scriptural  texts  teach  that  baptism  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  Christians 
with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  the  church’s  task  to  proclaim  divine 
reconciliation  to  the  world. 

But  you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  6:1  lb) 

As  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with 
Christ.  There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is 
no  longer  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  3:27-28) 

All  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  has 


17  In  baptism  by  submersion  the  entire  body  is  placed  under  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  baptism  by 
immersion  a substantial  part  of  the  body  (typically  up  to  the  waist)  is  placed  under  the  water,  and 
water  poured  (hopefully  generously)  over  the  head. 
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given  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  that  is,  in  Christ  God  was  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting 
the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  (2  Cor.  5:18-19) 

The  sign  of  peace  with  which  some  congregations  greet  the  newly  baptised  is  one 
expression  of  the  responsibility  for  reconciliation. 

23.  Through  baptism  each  Christian  is  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  the  church  to 
bring  the  good  news  to  the  world.  Christians  intercede  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
exercise  ministries  of  discipleship  and  mission,  and  work  for  justice  and  peace.  As 
BEM  stressed,  “baptism... has  ethical  implications  which  not  only  call  for  personal 
sanctification,  but  also  motivate  Christians  to  strive  for  the  realization  of  the  will  of 
God  in  all  realms  of  life  (Rom.  6:9ff,  Gal.  3:27-28;  I Peter  2:21-4:6)”.18 

24.  Other  biblical  texts  express  the  eschatological  dimension  of  baptism. 

For  if  we  have  been  united  with  him  in  a death  like  his,  we  will  certainly  be 
united  with  him  in  a resurrection  like  his.  (Rom.  6:5) 

If  we  have  died  with  him,  we  will  also  live  with  him;  if  we  endure,  we  will  also 
reign  with  him.  (2  Tim.  2: lib- 12a) 

Christians  are  reminded  that  their  true  citizenship  is  in  the  kingdom  that  is  being 
established  by  God  (cf.  Phil.  3:20).  At  the  eucharist,  the  church  celebrates  and 
anticipates  God’s  reign,  and  receives  a foretaste  of  the  banquet  to  come. 

25.  Churches  throughout  the  ages  have  drawn  on  such  images  with  differing 
emphases,  ignoring  some  and  using  others  heavily.  Some  of  these  differences  arise 
from  the  particular  cultural  contexts  within  which  Christians  and  churches  live;  these 
have  helped  to  form  their  theological  outlook  but  have  also  resulted  in  certain 
limitations  of  understanding.  BEM  has  helped  many  churches  to  discover  anew  the 
variety  of  scriptural  language  which  has  been  used  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
baptism.  When  seen  separately,  each  image  risks  presenting  an  unbalanced  or 
monochromatic  view  of  baptism;  together,  they  portray  a colourful  mosaic  of  the 
reality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  Here  the  churches  are  challenged  to  listen  to  one  another, 
and  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  others,  as  they  seek  to  understand  the  wealth  of 
meaning  in  baptism. 

B.  Sacrament  and  ordinance 

26.  Many  churches  describe  baptism  as  a sacrament,  while  others  prefer  the  term 
ordinance.19  These  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  opposing  terms,  but  historical 
reflection  may  help  clarify  them,  showing  that  they  are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 


18  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §10. 

19  See  especially  the  Baptist-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  (1984-1988),  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  pp.  373- 
385. 
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27.  The  early  church  used  the  Greek  word  “mystery”  (mysterion)  to  refer  to  the 
unfolding  of  God’s  purpose  of  salvation  in  Christ  (e.g.,  Mark  4:11;  Rom.  16:25;  1 
Cor.  4:1;  Eph.  l:9f;  3:lff;  Col  1:25-28,  2:2-3).  The  Latin  term  sacramentum  was  used 
to  translate  mysterion,  and  when  applied  to  the  acts  of  baptism  and  eucharist  this  was 
intended  to  mean  that  in  these  events  God’s  work  in  Jesus  Christ  is  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Gradually  the  terms  mysterion  and  sacramentum  came  to 
refer  to  several  rites  of  the  church,  including  baptism  and  eucharist. 

28.  “Sacrament”  (especially  as  developed  in  the  scholastic  tradition)  has  come  to 
mean  “an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace”  so  that,  through 
Christ  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God’s  saving  work  is  communicated  in  a 
symbolic  action.  Though  this  term  has  been  carefully  developed  theologically,  it  has 
sometimes  been  misunderstood  to  suggest  that  grace  was  conferred  automatically 
through  the  sacraments.  Churches  which  hold  to  this  understanding  of  sacrament  still 
differ  about  the  way  that  God’s  gracious  presence  is  related  to  the  material  elements, 
and  about  the  way  that  salvation  in  the  present  is  related  to  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

29.  “Ordinance”,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  certain  acts  are  performed  in 
obedience  to  the  command  and  example  of  Christ  (for  example,  the  baptismal 
command  in  Matthew  28:18-20).  Those  who  understand  baptism  as  ordinance 
emphasize  its  scriptural  warrant  and  divine  initiative.  This  view  has  sometimes  been 
misinterpreted  in  two  ways:  first  that  God  is  not  really  present  and  active  in  the  event 
of  baptism  and  that  grace  is  not  really  received;  and  second  that  God’s  presence  is 
“automatic”,  and  independent  of  faith  and  grace. 

30.  Most  traditions,  whether  they  use  the  term  “sacrament”  or  “ordinance”,  affirm  that 
these  events  are  both  instrumental  (in  that  God  uses  them  to  bring  about  a new 
reality),  and  expressive  (of  an  already-existing  reality).  Some  traditions  emphasize  the 
instrumental  dimension,  recognizing  baptism  as  an  action  in  which  God  transforms 
the  life  of  the  candidate  as  he  or  she  is  brought  into  the  Christian  community.  Others 
emphasize  the  expressive  dimension.  They  see  in  baptism  a God-given  and  eloquent 
demonstration,  within  the  Christian  community,  of  the  gospel  and  its  saving  power  for 
the  person  who,  being  already  a believer  through  his  or  her  encounter  and  continuing 
relationship  with  Christ,  is  then  baptized. 

31.  Those  who  prefer  the  language  of  sacrament  often  regard  baptism  also  as  an 
ordinance,  recognizing  that  it  is  performed  following  Christ’s  command  and  example. 
Some  - though  not  all  - who  prefer  the  term  ordinance  may,  in  fact,  give  the  act  a 
sacramental  meaning.  These  two  approaches  represent  different  starting  points  in 
understanding  baptism.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  may  both  be  regarded  as 
essential  for  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  baptism. 

C.  The  liturgy  of  baptism 

32.  Baptismal  practice  has  taken  different  forms  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  the 
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earliest  practice  the  rite  of  baptism  typically  included  water,  anointing  with  oil,  and 
admission  to  the  eucharist.  Over  time,  and  particularly  in  recent  usage,  the  term 
“baptism”  has  been  used  for  the  water  rite  alone  and  the  larger  process  has  come  to  be 
referred  to  as  “Christian  initiation”  (cf.  §9). 

33.  Following  BEM  the  churches  today  largely  affirm  that  “within  any  comprehensive 
order  of  baptism  at  least  the  following  elements  should  find  a place:  the  proclamation 
of  the  scriptures  referring  to  baptism;  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a renunciation 
of  evil;  a profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  use  of  water;  a 
declaration  that  the  persons  baptized  have  acquired  a new  identity  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  and  as  members  of  the  church,  called  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
Gospel.”20  Recognizing  the  original  unity  of  the  rite,  BEM  noted  also  that  “some 
churches  consider  that  Christian  initiation  is  not  complete  without  the  sealing  of  the 
baptized  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  participation  in  holy  communion”.21 

34.  As  noted  in  §§17-25,  the  churches  have  incorporated  into  the  celebration  of 
baptism  a wide  range  of  symbols  and  symbolic  actions  based  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  scriptural  images.  Many  of  these  images  are  based  on  materials  from  the  natural 
world.  Christians  affirm  that  in  Christ  the  whole  creation  is  made  new;  it  is  restored  to 
God’s  original  purposes  and  intends  to  convey  the  Creator’s  love  for  humankind. 
Therefore  materials  from  the  natural  world  may  be  used  to  convey  the  theological 
realities  associated  with  baptism. 

35.  Integral  to  the  practice  of  baptism  is  the  use  of  water.  Especially  when  used 
abundantly,  water  bears  positive  but  also  negative  qualities:  it  can  be  seen  as  the 
means  of  participation  in  Christ’s  death,  as  if  through  drowning,  but  also  as  the  means 
of  new  birth,  as  if  from  the  waters  of  a womb.  The  use  of  water  as  a natural  agent  for 
washing  is  seen  in  some  traditions  as  affirming  God’s  cleansing  of  the  candidate  from 
his  or  her  sin. 

36.  Some  churches  have  understood  water  as  a “sign”,  meaning  that  it  points  beyond 
itself  to  the  realities  of  cleansing  and  new  life  in  Christ.  Other  churches  have 
understood  water  as  an  “effective  sign”  or  “symbol”,  meaning  that  it  bears  within 
itself,  by  faith  and  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  reality  of  new  life  in 
Christ.  With  whatever  nuances,  the  churches  largely  agree  that  the  use  of  water 
indicates  the  believer’s  entry  into  a new  life  made  possible  by  the  gospel  of  divine 
grace,  and  pointing  towards  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  to  come. 

37.  Other  symbols  and  symbolic  actions  have  been  used  to  express  and  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  baptismal  act.  These  actions  have  varied  with  time,  place  and  cultural 
context,  and  have  done  so  from  Christian  beginnings.  In  many  traditions,  the 
thanksgiving  over  the  waters  of  the  font  echoes  and  reflects  the  thanksgiving  over  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist,  first  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  mighty  acts  of 
salvation,  and  then  calling  upon  the  Spirit  also  to  make  use  of  water  in  the 


20  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §20. 

21  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §20. 
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transformation  of  the  lives  of  those  to  be  baptized. 

38.  Many  churches  have  maintained,  or  recovered,  the  use  of  oil  to  symbolise  the 
candidate’s  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  incorporation  into  the  royal  priesthood 
(1  Pet.  2:9).  In  some  churches  a baptismal  garment  symbolizes  the  “putting  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  3:27),  and  the  light  of  a baptismal  candle  symbolizes  our 
sharing  in  Christ  as  “the  light  of  the  world”  (John  8:12;  Matt.  5:14-16).  In  some  cases 
churches  have  recovered  the  catechumenate  (a  structured  period  of  instruction  in  the 
faith  before  baptism),  and  use  a wealth  of  signs  and  symbols  to  mark  the  journey  to 
the  font.  Within  all  this  variety,  there  appears  a renewed  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  created  elements  in  expressing  the  saving  power  of  God  (cf.  1 Tim. 
4:4). 

39.  Where  candidates  offer  a personal  testimony  at  the  time  of  their  baptism  this  is 
seen  as  a powerful  sign  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives,  thus  revealing 
God’s  power  to  convert  and  to  save.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  which  gathers  to 
celebrate  the  act  of  baptism  signifies  the  whole  church  into  which  the  baptized  are 
incorporated.  The  individual  and  communal  confession  of  faith  at  baptism  expresses 
the  faith  of  the  church,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  into  which  this  candidate  is  now 
baptized. 

40.  As  churches  engage  more  closely  with  the  cultures  in  which  they  live,  there  is 
today  a new  process  of  exploration  as  to  how  additional  elements,  held  to  be  of 
symbolic  importance  in  local  cultures,  can  also  be  used  to  express  the  richness  of  the 
various  dimensions  of  baptism.  This  opens  the  way  to  further  creative  developments 
in  this  area,  but  this  process  must  be  done  critically  and  with  caution,  according  to 
principles  of  faithful  inculturation.22 

D.  Baptism  and  life-long  growth  into  Christ 

41.  “Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  life-long  growth  into 
Christ”.  Most  churches  regard  the  baptismal  event  as  an  unrepeatable  liturgical  rite  in 
which  God  acts  and  the  Christian  faith  is  professed.  However  the  unique  event  of 
baptism  reflects  and  recapitulates  the  catechumenate,  and  the  processes  of  nurture  and 
growth  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  lead  to  and  follow  it.  In  the  early  church 
complex  patterns  of  Christian  nurture  emerged,  including  instruction  in  faith  before 


22  For  an  extensive  exploration  of  this  see  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our 
Common  Baptism,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  1 84,  Geneva, 
WCC  Publications,  1999,  especially  “III.  The  inculturation  of  baptism”,  p.83-88.  The  following  are 
identified  as  criteria  for  inculturation:  “The  inculturation  of  baptism  needs  fidelity  to  and  preservation 
of  the  fundamental  ordo  [pattern]  of  baptism  as  it  was  developed  in  the  tradition...  No  form  of 
incultured  baptism  can  dispense  with  the  basic  elements  of  the  baptismal  ordo  [pattern]:  formation  in 
faith,  washing  in  water  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  inculturation  of  baptism 
will  look  for  gestures,  signs  and  symbols  in  a specific  culture  which  relate  to  the  essential  aspects  of 
baptism,  such  as  its  meaning  as  incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  as  conferring  a life-long  new 
status”,  p.  86. 

23  BEM,  “Baptism  , §9. 
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and  after  baptism,  as  well  as  an  extended  series  of  liturgical  celebrations  marking  the 
journey  in  a growing  faith.  Later  Christian  history  saw  the  development  of  even  more 
diverse  patterns  of  Christian  nurture. 

42.  Within  this  diversity  the  churches  have  discerned  three  elements  which  encompass 
the  believer’s  full  incorporation  into  Christ:  (1)  formation  in  faith,  (2)  baptism  and 
Christian  initiation  as  explained  in  §9,  and  (3)  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community,  fostering  life-long  growth  into  Christ.24  These  elements  may  be 
understood  as  follows. 

1)  Formation  in  faith 

43.  Formation  includes  preaching  and  teaching  about  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  the  Christian  life  before  and 
after  the  act  of  baptism.  In  some  traditions  this  takes  formal  shape  in  the 
catechumenate.  The  experiences  of  hearing,  learning,  and  doing  are  intended  to  lead  to 
conversion,  appropriation  of  the  faith  in  heart  and  mind,  trust  in  the  triune  God,  and 
baptism.  In  the  case  of  a baptized  infant,  the  faith  claimed  by  parents,  sponsors,  and 
the  whole  church  is  professed  by  that  person  following  formation  and  nurture.  In  some 
traditions  this  profession  involves  a formal  rite,  while  in  others  it  consists  simply  of 
conscious  and  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  local  worshipping  community. 
Formation  in  faith  is  a life-long  process,  ending  with  that  final  profession  which  is  the 
testimony  of  a Christian  death. 

2)  Baptism 

44.  “Baptism  is  a gift  of  God  and  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit”.25  It  is  the  central  symbolic  act  within  the  whole  process  of 
Christian  initiation,  the  act  in  which  the  local  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  gathers  to 
incorporate  new  members. 

45.  Because  water  as  symbol  bears  multiple  meanings,  its  generous  use  allows  for  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  biblical  images  of  baptism  (cf.  §§17-25).  Threefold 
immersion  or  submersion  in  water  is  the  most  widely  attested  practice  in  ancient 
Christian  traditions,  but  there  is  also  early  evidence  for  pouring  water  over  the  head  of 
the  candidate.  In  more  recent  times,  sprinkling  has  emerged  as  a practice  in  some 
churches. 

46.  The  liturgical  expression  of  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  varied  in  the  practice 
of  the  church.  From  early  times  this  was  seen  in  some  churches  to  be  associated  with 
the  baptismal  water  (Acts  19:5-6),  in  some  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  19:5-6), 
and  in  some  with  the  anointing  with  oil.  Within  this  diversity  was  a shared 
understanding  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in  the  context  of  the  baptismal  act,  and 


24  Becoming  a Christian,  “Report  of  the  Consultation:  ‘The  common  baptismal  ordo’”,  §§17-24,  pp. 
78-81. 

25  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §1. 
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belonged  integrally  to  it. 

47.  Closely  associated  with  the  baptismal  rites  are  other  events,  in  various  sequences: 
thanksgiving  over  the  water,  confession  of  faith,  an  array  of  interpretive  signs  and 
symbols  (for  example  the  wearing  of  new  clothing,  the  giving  of  a candle  (cf.  §38). 

The  newly  baptized  are  then  welcomed  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lord’s  supper.  With 
their  admission  to  the  eucharistic  table  the  newly  baptized  are  fully  integrated  into 
Christ  and  the  church,  and  set  to  continue  on  their  process  of  life-long  growth  into 
Christ. 

3)  Participation  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community 

48.  With  their  admission  to  the  eucharistic  community,  the  newly  baptized  take  their 
place  in  the  “royal,  priestly  and  prophetic  community  that  is  the  church,  and  so  will 
exercise  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  for  service  in  the 
church  and  the  world. 

49.  The  act  of  baptism  is  a new  beginning;  it  marks  a particular  point  on  the  journey 
with  Christ  and  into  Christ.  The  community  of  the  disciples  is  assured  by  the  love  of 
God  that  its  origin,  and  its  eschatological  completion,  rest  in  the  community  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (2  Cor.  1:21-22).  The  baptized  look  to  this  completion,  not  yet  having 
reached  their  goal.  They  must  seek  above  all  to  grow  in  faith,  and  to  become  what  they 
are:  the  children  of  God  (John  1:12;  1 John  3:1-3).  The  reality  of  baptism  needs  to  be 
lived  out  as  a daily  experience;  again  and  again,  the  baptized  will  need  to  repent  and 
turn  to  Christ  (Rom.  6:1-11,  Eph.  4:  21-5:2). 

50.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives  Christians  are  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
seek  faith,  hope  and  love.  God  grants  deeper  insight,  greater  love  and  maturing  faith  as 
believers  engage  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  in  prayer  and  worship,  and  in  love  of 
neighbour.  In  sufferings  and  other  trials,  faith  is  tested.  Christians  need  constantly  to 
renew  their  participation  in  the  koinonia,  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  in  which  Christ 
is  present  in  word  and  sacrament.  Christians  are  to  trust  God’s  promises  to  feed  his 
followers  “on  the  way”  with  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  (John  6:51;  1 Cor.  1 1 :23-25). 

5 1 . The  local  church  needs  to  make  specific  provision  for  the  nurture  in  faith  of  all  the 
newly  baptized.  The  ministry  of  bishops  or  other  regional  leaders  has  sometimes 
involved  a recovery  of  mystagogy  (post-baptismal  catechesis)  among  the  newly 
baptized.  Workers  in  Sunday  schools  or  Christian  education  programmes  need  to  be 
aware  of  their  great  responsibility  for  building  up  the  congregation  in  faith,  hope  and 
love.  In  some  places,  the  ministry  of  mentors  (persons  who  accompany  others  on  their 
journey  in  faith)  is  being  discovered. 

52.  Some  churches  understand  Christian  nurture  as  a matter  of  providing  instruction  in 
Sunday  schools  or  Christian  education  programmes.  As  important  as  this  is,  there  is  a 
broader  perspective  in  which  nurture  has  been  a function  of  the  whole  worshipping 
assembly.  Here  Christians  have  received  liturgical  catechesis,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  life  have  been  spelled  out  in  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  word  and  the 
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celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Thus  it  is  especially  important  that  children  be  fully 
involved  in  the  worship  life  of  the  congregation.  The  experience,  in  worship,  of  a 
living  relationship  with  the  triune  God  is  the  way  in  which  all  discover  most  deeply 
what  it  is  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ. 

53.  Many  churches  are  finding  that  both  personal  and  corporate  faith  is  strengthened 
by  a more  frequent  practice  of  reaffirming  baptism.  The  public  celebration  of  baptism 
invites  all  the  baptized  to  recall  their  own  baptism.  The  regular  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  reminds  the  faithful  of  their  own  baptism,  as  do  Sundays  with  strong 
baptismal  associations  (for  example  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany/Theophany  (the 
Baptism  of  the  Lord)). 

54.  Some  churches  mark  particular  stages  in  the  continued  growth  into  Christ  with 
rites  in  which  individuals  profess  or  confess  their  baptismal  faith.  In  many  western 
churches  this  is  known  as  “confirmation.”  This  is  a matter  of  discussion  among  and 
within  churches  which  have  different  sources  for,  and  understandings  of,  confirmation. 

55.  In  some  churches  (e.g.,  Roman  Catholic  and  Old  Catholic)  confirmation  has  its 
origins  in  the  second  post-baptismal,  episcopal  anointing  in  the  Roman  rite  - an  action 
which  became  separated  in  time  from  the  other  components  of  baptism.  In  other 
churches,  particularly  those  whose  roots  lie  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  confirmation  has  its  source  in  the  more  mature  profession  of  faith  expected  of 
adolescents.  For  the  former,  confirmation  is  the  sacramental  completion  of  the 
baptismal  action,  at  whatever  age  it  is  performed.  For  the  latter,  confirmation  has 
assumed  an  independent  life  and  is  understood  not  as  “completing”  a person’s  earlier 
baptism  but  as  a public  profession  in  which  a mature  person  witnesses  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Churches  may  find  it  easier  to  accept  diverse  practices  if  they  remember  that 
confirmation,  at  whatever  point  it  is  practised,  is  set  within  the  process  of  life-long 
growth  into  Christ. 


III.  Baptism  and  the  Church 

A.  Baptism  as  entry  into  the  church 

56.  In  Acts  2:16-42,  in  response  to  Peter’s  proclamation  that  God  had  made  Jesus  who 
had  been  crucified  both  Lord  and  Messiah,  the  people  asked,  “Brothers,  what  should 
we  do?”  Peter  replied,  “Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  that  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”.  Those  who  welcomed  his  message  were  baptised  and  “devoted  themselves  to 
the  apostles’  teaching  and  koinonia,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers”.  In 
drawing  nearer  to  Christ,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  As  John  17  witnesses, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  continues  to  be  present  in  the  life  of  the  church  after  his 
ascension.  The  Spirit  brings  Christians  into  Christ  and  into  a bond  of  unity  with  one 
another.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  events  marking  one’s  entrance  into  the  church, 
including:  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  profession  of  faith,  baptism  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  participation  in  the  eucharist,  and  life  within  the  community. 
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57.  In  baptism  we  are  baptised  into  the  one  body  and  we  become  members  of  one 
another.  The  church  is  both  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  people  of  God  (1  Peter  3:9-10). 
Baptism  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit,  is  inseparable  from  Christian  life  in  community  ( 1 
Cor.  12:12-27). 

58.  Baptism,  however,  always  occurs  in  a particular  local  church  which  shares  in  a 
specific  confessional  identity.  Thus  it  is  the  church  in  which  a person  is  baptised  that 
determines  his  or  her  confessional  identity.  But  the  local  churches  are,  in  too  many 
cases,  not  in  full  communion  with  one  another.  This  results  in  a paradox:  while 
baptism  brings  Christians  into  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  which  is  one,  the  location  of 
baptism  within  a specific  confessional  body  means  that  the  baptised  experience 
disunity  with  many  other  Christians. 

59.  In  some  cases  churches  recognize  a Christian  from  another  tradition  as  a baptized 
person,  but  recognize  neither  the  baptism  of  that  person’s  church  nor  the  church  itself. 
The  question  poses  itself:  is  this  possible  ecclesiologically,  given  that  we  are  always 
baptized  not  only  into  Christ,  but  in  a particular  church?  Is  it  possible  to  recognize  a 
person  as  a baptized  Christian  without  recognizing  the  baptism  of  that  person’s 
church  - and,  by  implication,  recognizing  the  church  itself?  This  issue  needs  further 
exploration. 

B.  Baptism  and  the  eucharist 

60.  Both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  lead  Christians  into  communion  with  the  triune 
God  and  into  communion  with  one  another.  In  baptism  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  we 
meet  the  risen  Lord  to  whom  the  scriptures  bear  witness.  The  central  invitation  which 
both  sacraments  extend,  together  with  the  word  proclaimed  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  to  know  Christ  and  to  live  as  his  disciples:  “Communion  established  in 
baptism  is  focused  and  brought  to  expression  in  the  eucharist.  There  is  a dynamic 
connection  between  baptism  and  eucharist.  Baptismal  faith  is  reaffirmed  and  grace 
given  for  the  faithful  living  out  of  the  Christian  calling”.26 

61.  The  one  unrepeatable  baptism  leads  a Christian  to  the  regular,  repeated 
participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  eucharistic  meal  marks  the  culmination  of 
Christian  initiation,  leading  into  a new  phase  of  continual  growth  into  Christ  and  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  During  this  time  of  growth,  the  believer  is  repeatedly  nourished 
through  participation  in  the  meal. 

62.  How  far  is  this  intimate  and  intrinsic  link  between  baptism  and  Holy  Communion 
maintained  across  churches,  so  that  a person  baptised  in  one  church  is  able  to  partake 
of  the  eucharist  in  another  church?  Churches  respond  to  this  question  in  several  ways, 
depending  on  the  situation: 

1)  In  some  cases  churches  recognize  one  other  as  full  expressions  of  the  one 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  sharing  the  same  apostolic  faith.  In  such  cases  of  full 

26  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  §78. 
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communion,  there  is  both  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  and  eucharistic 
fellowship. 

2)  In  other  cases  churches  do  not  recognize  one  other  as  full  expressions  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  arises  from  a perceived  lack  of  apostolicity  in 
some  dimension(s)  of  the  other  church’s  life.  Mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
may  be  possible,  if  a church  discerns  apostolicity  in  another’s  understanding 
and  practice  of  baptism;  but  a common  eucharist  would  still  not  be  possible,  if 
apostolicity  is  not  discerned  in  the  understanding  and  exercise  of  ordained 
ministry. 

3)  In  some  cases  where  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  does  not  exist,  a common 
eucharist  is  still  possible.  For  example  churches  which  do  not  recognize  infant 
baptism  may  offer  communion  to  persons  baptized  as  infants  in  another 
church.  They  do  so  in  recognition  of  Christ’s  welcome  to  “all  baptized 
Christians”  to  partake  at  His  table. 


C.  Initiation,  church  membership,  and  baptism 

63.  What  constitutes  full  initiation  into  the  Christian  church?  In  Christian  beginnings, 
“Baptism  upon  personal  profession  of  faith  is  the  most  clearly  attested  pattern. ”2r  It 
constituted  in  itself  full  incorporation  into  the  church.  Later,  Christian  initiation 
including  baptism  and  anointing  leading  to  participation  in  eucharist  marked  full  entry 
into  the  church.  In  some  cases,  this  ancient  pattern  of  initiation  remains  today. 
However,  as  noted  in  §§32-33,  in  many  churches  the  separation  of  the  rites  of 
Christian  initiation  has  resulted  in  their  being  performed  at  different  points  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

64.  As  a result  of  these  historical  developments,  the  relationship  between  baptism  and 
church  membership  has  become  complex.28  In  current  practice,  “membership”  is 
attained  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  churches  have  developed  rites  for  welcoming  and 
blessing  children  as  an  initial  step  toward  membership.  In  some  communions, 
catechumens  (persons  being  formed  for  baptism)  are  considered  church  members,  as 
reflected  in  their  right  to  a Christian  burial.  Some  traditions  consider  faith  to  be 
sufficient  for  church  membership,  even  prior  to  baptism.  For  yet  others,  full 
membership  comes  only  with  confirmation,  even  if  this  is  separated  from  baptism  by 
several  years. 

65.  Theologically  and  liturgically,  membership  appears  to  be  “incomplete”  prior  to 
admission  to  the  eucharist;  yet  some  baptised  are  barred  from  the  eucharist  because 


27  BEM,  “Baptism”  §11. 

28  On  the  relation  of  baptism  and  church  membership  see  especially  the  Anglican-Reformed  dialogue 
(God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity,  1984)  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  ed.  by  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Harding 
Meyer,  and  William  G.  Rusch,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  187,  Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids/Cambridge, 
WCC  Publications  and  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  2000,  pp.  130ff;  and  the  Lutheran- 
Methodist  dialogue  (The  Church:  Communion  of  Grace,  1984),  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  p.  210. 
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they  have  not  reached  a certain  age  or  because  they  are  not  yet  confirmed.  The  wide 
diversity  of  liturgical  practice  among  - and  sometimes  within  - churches  indicates 
different  understandings  of  the  relationship  between  theology  and  practice. 

66.  Whenever  it  is  said  to  be  attained,  “membership”  needs  to  be  understood  in  light 
of  baptism  as  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ.  Through  baptism  a person  is  drawn 
into  the  mystery  of  life  in  Christ.  This  challenges  contemporary  understandings  of 
“membership”  which  sometimes  suggest  that  the  church  is  merely  a human 
institution,  rather  than  the  ekklesia  (assembly)  of  believers  in  communion  with  the 
triune  God,  and  thus  with  one  another.  “For  just  as  the  body  is  one  and  has  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is  with 
Christ.  For  in  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptised  into  one  body — Jews  or  Greeks, 
slaves  or  free — and  we  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.”  (1  Cor.  12:12-13) 


IV.  Baptism  and  faith 

67.  In  the  search  for  unity,  the  churches  together  confess  that  “there  is  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism”  (Eph.  4:5).  All  churches  affirm  that  faith  accompanies  baptism. 
But  what  is  the  relationship  between  faith  and  baptism,  and  how  is  the  faith  of  the 
community  related  to  the  faith  of  the  baptized  person? 

A.  The  faith  of  the  believer  and  the  faith  of  the  Church 

68.  The  source  of  faith  is  the  triune  God  who  calls  each  one  “by  name”  (Is.  43:1;  cf. 
Acts  9:4),  and  the  freedom  to  respond  in  faith  is  God’s  gracious  gift.  Faith  begins 
when  God  sows  the  seed  of  simple  trust  in  the  heart.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  believer  grows  up  into  Christ,  in  whom  the  fullness  of  God  dwells  (Col.  1:19).  It  is 
not  on  the  basis  of  understanding  or  ability  that  human  beings  can  receive  God’s  gift, 
but  only  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  3:24;  1 Cor.  1 :26ff). 

69.  Faith  is  the  response  of  the  believer  to  the  gospel  proclaimed  in  the  community  of 
the  faithful.  The  believer’s  faith  grows  and  deepens  in  the  relationship  with  God  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  faith  discovers  its  harmony  with  the  faith 
professed  by  the  whole  church  throughout  the  ages.  Thus,  the  faith  which  the  believer 
comes  to  confess  as  his  or  her  own  is  truly  one  with  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  so  that 
the  “we  believe”  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  “I  believe”  of  personal 
commitment  become  one. 

70.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  church’s  life  this  convergence  of  the  “we  believe”  and 
the  “I  believe”  found  expression  in  various  ways,  and  especially  in  baptismal 
confession  and  in  worship.  Christian  communities  shared  their  baptismal  creeds  as  a 
sign  of  their  unity.  Likewise,  this  unity  was  expressed  in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  itself 
an  ancient  confession  of  faith  made  by  the  believing  community  in  each  Sunday 
worship.  When  the  leaders  of  the  various  local  churches  met  in  councils,  they 
expressed  the  same  faith  in  the  shape  of  more  extensive  formulations,  notably  the 
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Nicene-Constantinopolitan  and  the  Apostles’  creeds.  Significantly,  neither  of  these 
creeds  is  specific  to  a particular  communion.  And  the  same  profession  of  trinitarian 
faith  often  occurs  in  churches  which  do  not  formally  use  the  words  of  a creed29  but 
express  their  faith  in  a number  of  forms  including  hymns,  vows  and  prayers. 

71.  The  faith  professed  and  recognized  across  the  churches,  and  handed  down  by  our 
mothers  and  fathers  in  the  faith,  is  that  which  is  celebrated  in  baptism.  As  a person  is 
baptized  into  this  trinitarian  faith  in  a local  assembly,  that  person  is  at  the  same  time 
united  with  the  one  church  of  Christ  that  transcends  geographical,  social,  ethnic  and 
temporal  boundaries.  That  person  is  brought  into  relationship  with  the  whole  body  of 
Christ  in  all  places  and  in  all  times. 

B.  The  divine  invitation  and  the  human  response  in  faith 

72.  The  churches  affirm  the  priority  of  the  divine  initiative  in  the  process  of  Christian 
initiation,  as  in  all  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  God  invites  and  enables  a response  in 
faith.  These  two  aspects  come  to  fruition  in  the  act  of  baptism,  which  is  the  visible 
sign  of  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  commitment  to  walk  with  the  community 
which  follows  him.30  The  scriptures  insist  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  (Matt.  28:19; 
Eph.  4:4),  and  reflect  and  allow  for  a diversity  of  practice. 

73.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  a single  unitary  rite  was  used  for  the  baptism  of  both 
infants  and  adults.31  The  divine  initiative,  and  the  human  response  in  faith,  were  both 
encompassed  within  this  theological  understanding  and  liturgical  practice.  More 
recently  the  churches  have  distinguished  between  those  who  may  profess  faith  for 
themselves,  and  those  who  cannot.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  churches  agree  that 
faith  needs  to  be  discerned  and  the  divine  initiative  affirmed. 

74.  The  person  who  asks  for  baptism  asks  to  walk  with  the  church  on  a life-long 
journey,  trusting  Christ  in  all  things.32  At  this  stage,  faith  may  take  only  rudimentary 
forms,  but  the  church  needs  to  discern  in  these  the  call  of  the  triune  God.  Central  to 
this  is  repentance  before  God,  the  willingness  to  renounce  evil  and  all  the 
“principalities  and  powers”  (Rom.  8:38,  Eph.  6:12)  which  hold  persons  captive,  the 
readiness  to  turn  to  Christ  and  to  pledge  faithfulness  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  all  this, 
the  church  rejoices  to  see  God’s  work,  namely  the  divine  invitation  and  the  human 
response  in  faith. 

75.  “The  consequence  of  sharing,  through  baptism,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 


29  Cf.  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  § 1 5. 

30  On  the  question  whether  baptism  is  a Divine  or  a human  “action”  see  the  Baptist-Reformed 
Conversation  (1977)  in  Growth  in  Agreement  [I],  ed.  by  Harding  Meyer  and  Lukas  Vischer,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  108,  New  York/Ramsey  and  Geneva,  Paulist  Press  and  World  Council  of  Churches, 
1984,  pp.  131-151,  §§14,  21. 

31  BEM,  “Baptism  , §12  and  commentary. 

32  The  Armenian  tradition  provides  an  example.  Someone  who  seeks  baptism  is  asked,  “What  do  you 
seek  of  God’s  Church?”  The  reply  is  “Faith,  hope,  love  and  baptism!” 
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is  that,  as  Paul  emphasised,  we  might  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom  6:4). ”33  Because 
of  this  grace,  we  are  called  ambassadors  of  God’s  reconciliation  to  the  world  (2  Cor 
5:1 8ff).  This  means  that  the  baptised  are  called  to  minister  to  the  world,  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  God’s  saving  love.  Baptism  thus  signals  a critical  starting  point  of 
the  believers’  engagement  in  God’s  mission  through  the  church:  “Those  who  through 
conversion  and  baptism  accept  the  gospel  of  Jesus  partake  in  the  life  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  participate  in  an  historical  tradition”.34 

76.  Baptism  also  signals  a critical  starting  point  in  the  believers’  engagement  with  the 
ethics  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  “In  the  present,  the  solidarity  of  Christians  in  the  joy 
and  sorrows  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  engagement  in  the  struggle  for  the  dignity 
of  all  who  suffer,  for  the  excluded  and  the  poor,  belongs  to  their  baptismal  vocation.  It 
is  the  way  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ  in  his  identification  with  the 
victimised  and  outcast”.35  The  baptised  receive  the  calling  to  do  justice,  love 
kindness,  and  walk  humbly  with  God  (cf.  Micah  6:8). 

77.  Among  those  whom  God  calls  are  some  who  are  too  young  to  articulate  faith.  The 
church  welcomes  them,  through  baptism,  into  the  community  of  faith  which  lives  in 
the  love  of  God.  It  promises  to  nurture  them  towards  maturity  and  then  throughout 
life.  Rejoicing  that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  congregation  accompanies 
them  on  their  journey  of  faith.  In  this  way  children  are  enabled,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  express  their  Christian  commitment  in  and  through  the  fellowship 
of  the  community. 

78.  God  calls  others  who,  owing  to  certain  disabilities,  may  never  be  able  to  articulate 
faith.  Their  physical  or  mental  condition  points  to  the  plurality  of  human  possibilities 
and  experience,  and  reminds  all  persons  of  their  participation  in  a “perfection  of 
vulnerability”  and  openness  to  pain.36  The  testimony  of  the  Ecumenical  Disabilities 
Action  Network  (EDAN)  is  that  God  loves  all  disabled  people  and  extends  to  all  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  that  love,  that  every  disabled  person  has  the  opportunity  to 
find  peace  with  God.37 

79.  As  a place  and  a process  of  communion,  open  to  and  inviting  all  people  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  ability,  the  church  through  baptism 
embraces  also  disabled  persons  in  its  life.  In  a sense,  without  the  full  incorporation  of 
persons  who  can  contribute  from  the  experience  of  disability  the  church  falls  short  of 


33  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199,  Geneva, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  2005,  § 103,  pp.  43-44. 

34  Mission  and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982, 
§20. 

35  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , §77. 

36  Cf.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  §§39-52,  pp.  22-26. 

37  See  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement , a text  prepared  jointly  by  the  Ecumenical 

Disabilities  Action  Network  (EDAN)  and  the  WCC  and  adopted  for  study  and  discussion  by  the  WCC 
Central  Committee  in  2003,  §8.  The  text  is  available  at  http://www2.wcc- 

coe.org/ccdocuments2003.nsf/index/plen-l.l-en.html  (viewed  on  24  February  2009). 
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the  glory  of  God  and  cannot  claim  to  be  fully  in  the  image  of  God.38  In  exercising 
special  responsibilities  for  disabled  persons,  the  congregation  lives  out  its  baptismal 
faith  as  a community  of  worship  and  service,  so  that  everyone  may  grow  in  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  The  congregation  has  a 
duty  to  ensure  that  parents,  godparents  and  sponsors  each  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
within  this  process. 


V.  Further  steps  for  the  journey  towards  mutual  recognition: 
Questions  for  the  churches 

80.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  fundamental  to  the  churches’  search  for 
visible  unity.  Insofar  as  it  has  been  achieved,  it  has  become  a basis  for  the  churches’ 
increasing  common  witness,  worship  and  service.  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
text,  issues  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  have  become  more  and  more 
insistent  in  recent  years.  Churches  have  begun  to  take  positive  and  practical  steps  to 
nurture  and  express  mutual  recognition.  Such  substantial  progress  encourages  - and 
indeed  challenges  - the  churches  to  take  further  steps  in  their  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism. 

81.  Despite  these  developments,  as  the  churches  work  on  issues  related  to  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  they  are  hindered  by  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Some 
involve  fundamental  questions  of  ecclesial  recognition  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
theology  to  actual  liturgical,  pastoral  and  congregational  practice.  Other  difficulties 
relate  to  continuing  differences  in  the  practice  of  baptism.  Insofar  as  these  matters 
pose  problems  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  they  need  to  be  addressed  by  the 
churches,  both  individually  and  in  an  ecumenical  context. 

82.  “One  Baptism:  Toward  Mutual  Recognition”  is  a study  document  rather  than  a 
convergence  text.  As  such  it  seeks  to  encourage  dialogue  among  the  churches  on 
differences  in  baptismal  understanding  and  practice  which  impede  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  to  this  point,  paragraphs  83-109 
address  a range  of  such  differences,  in  the  following  areas: 

- baptismal  practice  in  relation  to  mutual  recognition; 

- the  relation  between  baptism,  the  churches  and  the  Church; 

- the  practical  consequences  of  mutual  recognition; 

- the  renewal  of  baptismal  faith;  admission  to  the  eucharist  before  baptism; 

- rebaptism; 

- baptism  and  faith; 

- sacrament  and  ordinance; 

- the  degree  of  diversity  which  is  possible  in  baptismal  understanding  and  practice. 

Each  of  these  areas  is  addressed  below.  Not  all  areas  are  relevant  for  all  churches  and 
church  dialogues;  churches  are  invited  to  focus  on  those  areas  most  relevant  for  their 


38  Cf.  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,  §§85  and  30. 
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own  lives  and  for  their  dialogues  with  other  churches.  In  each  area  questions  are 
posed  which  may  help  the  churches  to  deepen  - and  express  practically  - their  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism. 

83.  The  following  questions  are  posed  for  study  purposes,  rather  than  as  questions 
addressed  to  the  churches  seeking  formal  responses. 

A.  Common  baptismal  practice  and  mutual  recognition 

84.  This  text  has  set  baptism  within  the  larger  contexts  of  Christian  initiation  and  the 
believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ.  This  approach  develops  the  suggestions  in 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  that  churches  might  arrive  at  a greater  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  through  recognizing  and  affirming  the  similarity  of  wider 
patterns  of  initiation  and  formation  in  Christ.39  There  is  consensus  that  this  would  be  a 
better  way  towards  unity  than  simply  comparing  practices  of  the  water  rite  in  isolation 
from  the  wider  contexts.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  question  is  asked: 

With  baptism  placed  in  the  larger  contexts  of  Christian  initiation  and  the 
believer’s  life-long  growth  in  Christ,  can  churches  ask  afresh  the  question,  “Can 
we  now  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches?” 

85.  A careful  examination  of  the  rites  by  which  churches  baptise  makes  it  clear  that 
much  common  material  is  used,  and  in  many  cases  relatively  little  is  peculiar  to  a 
specific  Christian  tradition.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  recognizing  one  another  as 
churches  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  unity  implied  in  the  performance  of  similar 
baptismal  rites,  set  within  similar  patterns  of  Christian  initiation  and  on-going 
formation  within  the  Christian  community.40  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
questions  are  asked: 

How  does  the  liturgical  practice  of  your  church  reflect  its  theological 
understandings  of  baptism,  Christian  initiation,  and  the  process  of  continuing 
growth  into  Christ? 

How  far  does  finding  similar  patterns  in  the  life  of  other  churches  enable  your 
church  to  discern  common  theological  understandings  which  would  lead  to 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism? 

B.  Baptism,  the  churches  and  the  Church 

86.  Baptism  occurs  in  a particular  church  (with  its  own  history  of  ecclesial  relations 
and  divisions),  but  brings  persons  into  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  which  is  one.  With 
this  paradox  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 


39  See  also  BEM,  “Baptism  § 15,  §12  and  Commentary.  See  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982- 
1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149,  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1990,  pp.  109-110. 

40  Cf.  § 15  of  the  present  text. 
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How  does  the  celebration  of  baptism  in  your  church  make  clear  that  baptism  is 
into  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  and  not  simply  into  a local  congregation  and  a 
particular  denomination? 

How  does  your  church’s  understanding  of  membership  reflect  this 
understanding  of  baptism  as  entry  into  the  one  body  of  Christ? 

87.  Churches  may  recognize  a person  as  a baptized  Christian,  without  however 
recognizing  either  the  baptism  of  that  person’s  church,  or  that  church  itself.  Some 
have  asked  whether  this  is  possible  ecclesiologically,  given  that  we  are  baptized  into 
Christ  in  a particular  church.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  question  is  asked: 

How  far  does  recognition  of  a person  as  a baptized  Christian  imply  recognition 
of  the  baptism  which  they  received,  and  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
performed? 

C.  Mutual  recognition:  practical  consequences 

88.  It  is  important  that  churches  celebrate  the  fact  that  in  a great  many  cases  they  do 
recognize  one  another’s  baptisms.  In  some  places,  churches  already  express  their 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  by  issuing  Common  Baptismal  Certificates.  These  dare 
to  emphasise  that  baptism  is  first  into  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  second  into  a 
particular  church  or  confession.  Another  - and  bold  and  visible  - sign  of  mutual 
recognition  would  be  the  commitment  to  a common  catechumenate,  to  the  common 
preparation  of  candidates  for  baptism.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are 
asked: 

How  do  congregations  actually  express  the  fact  that  they  recognize  the  baptism 
of  other  churches? 

How  can  a common  baptismal  certificate  witness  to  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  which  already  exists  among  the  churches  today? 

Could  a common  catechumenate  — the  common  preparation  of  candidates  who 
will  be  baptized  in  their  respective  churches  — be  helpful,  and  how  might  it  be 
implemented? 

89.  Many  believers  ask:  why  does  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  not  lead,  in  some 
cases,  to  eucharistic  communion?  This  raises  the  question  of  what  additional 
requirements  must  be  met  for  eucharistic  sharing  to  take  place.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  questions  are  asked: 

Do  churches  which  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches,  admit  members 
from  those  others  to  Eucharistic  communion?  If  so,  what  further  expression 
could  this  recognition  find?  If  not,  what  additional  requirements  must  be  met  for 
such  admission  to  take  place? 
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Can  we  speak  of  “degrees  of  communion”,  or  “degrees  of  recognition”,  in  which 
the  recognition  of  baptism  is  the  first  step  towards  “full  communion”  marked  by 
sharing  of  the  Lord’s  Supper? 

D.  The  renewal  of  baptismal  faith 

90.  The  renewal  of  baptismal  faith  is  a part  of  ongoing  Christian  life.  This  is 
becoming  a more  explicit  feature  in  the  life  of  many  churches.  It  is  baptism  that  leads 
to  regular  participation  in  the  eucharist  at  which  Christians  celebrate  the  Easter 
mystery  of  Christ’s  dying  and  rising  into  which  they  were  incorporated  at  their  own 
baptism.  The  regular  public  celebration  of  baptism  helps  all  those  present  to  recall 
their  own  baptism.  Acts  of  community  renewal  of  baptismal  faith  on  days  with  strong 
baptismal  associations  (e.g.  Easter,  Pentecost,  Epiphany/Baptism  of  the  Lord)  can  be 
important  if  baptisms  are  not  actually  being  celebrated.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  question  is  asked: 

What  patterns  have  developed  in  your  church  or  local  congregation  that  help  it 
celebrate  its  baptismal  foundations,  and  renew  its  commitment  to  its  baptismal 
faith  and  mission? 

91.  Confirmation  is  one  way  some  churches  (particularly  those  whose  roots  lie  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century)  have  asked  those  baptised  in  infancy  to  commit 
themselves  to  their  baptismal  faith.  Recent  years  have  seen  considerable  confusion 
develop  as  some  churches,  seeking  to  clarify  their  understanding  and  practice  of 
confirmation,  have  drawn  on  the  practice  of  others.  In  some  cases  this  risks  imposing 
incompatible  theologies  upon  existing  liturgical  practise.  It  is  unlikely,  for  example, 
that  the  various  theologies  of  the  Orthodox  practice  of  chrismation  will  be  able  to  help 
Western  churches  resolve  their  theological  confusion  over  their  practice  of 
confirmation.41  Similarly,  some  churches  have  created  new  interpretations  of 
confirmation  which  diminish  the  theological  importance  of  baptism  (for  example, 
confirmation  as  “the  ordination  of  the  laity”).  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
questions  are  asked: 

If  your  church  practises  confirmation,  how  clearly  does  it  understand  its  specific 
origins  and  development  within  the  tradition  of  your  church? 

Have  you  developed  your  theology  of  confirmation  in  a way  that  reinforces, 
rather  than  undermines,  the  fundamental  importance  of  baptism? 

Can  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  be  furthered  by  the  awareness  that 
confirmation,  whenever  it  is  practised,  is  set  within  the  broader  context  of  the 
believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ? 

E.  Eucharistic  communion  before  baptism 


41  See  “The  Mystery  of  the  Church:  Baptism  and  Chrismation”  (Lutheran-Orthodox  Dialogue,  2004), 
in  Growth  in  Agreement  HI  pp.  29-33. 
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92.  In  a number  of  churches  the  question  of  communion  before  baptism  has  become 
an  important  issue,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  In  some  believers’  baptism  churches 
children  and  young  people,  not  yet  baptized,  are  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the 
community.  They  are  regularly  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  members  of  the  community.  In  some  churches  which  baptize  infants  there  is 
a movement  to  communicate  all  persons,  citing  the  radical  openness  of  Jesus’ 
fellowship  meals  as  justification.  Both  practices  raise  serious  difficulties  for  some 
other  churches. 

93.  Whatever  the  theological  or  pastoral  reasons  adduced  for  these  practices  they 
result  in  a serious  rupture  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  which  threatens  the 
integrity  of  both  rites.  As  a general  principle,  the  historic  order  of  reception  of 
baptism  before  reception  of  the  eucharist  should  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  the  unity 
of  the  church.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  question  is  asked: 

How  it  is  possible  for  a person  to  share  in  the  constitutive  meal  of  the  church, 
the  body  of  Christ,  without  having  been  incorporated  into  that  body  through 
baptism? 

F.  Rebaptism 

94.  Most  churches  regard  baptism  as  an  unrepeatable  event;  nonetheless  many 
churches  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  issue  of  rebaptism.  In  one  case, 
churches  require  the  rebaptism  of  persons  baptized  as  infants  in  another  church.  This 
rests  on  the  understanding  that  the  baptism  of  an  infant  is  not  a true  baptism,  and  that 
admission  to  the  church  requires  baptism  upon  personal  profession  of  faith. 
Understanding  infant  baptism  in  the  context  of  the  threefold  pattern  of  formation  in 
faith,  baptism  and  Christian  initiation,  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ, 
the  following  question  is  asked: 

Is  it  appropriate  to  require  the  baptism  of  those  who,  in  their  previous  church, 
were  numbered  among  the  baptized? 

95.  In  another  case,  churches  require  the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  have  been 
baptized  as  adults  in  another  church.  This  rests  on  the  understanding  that  membership 
in  the  new  church  requires,  for  its  integrity,  baptism  within  that  church. 
Understanding  infant  baptism  in  the  context  of  the  threefold  pattern  of  formation  in 
faith,  baptism  and  Christian  initiation,  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ, 
the  following  questions  are  asked: 

How  does  membership  in  your  church  relate  to  membership  in  the  body  of 
Christ  as  a whole? 

Does  the  requirement  for  rebaptism  take  sufficient  account  of  God’s  action  in  a 
person’s  life,  from  the  time  of  their  prior  baptism  until  now? 
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What  pre-  and  post-baptismal  catechesis  is  appropriate  in  cases  of  rebaptism? 

96.  In  still  another  case  persons  baptized  as  infants,  and  wishing  to  remain  in  their 
present  church,  seek  rebaptism  in  order  to  “experience”  the  baptism  they  do  not 
remember  from  their  infancy.  Rebaptism  may  be  sought  from  a pastor  within  the 
person’s  tradition  or  even,  if  this  is  refused,  from  a pastor  in  another  tradition.  While 
the  need  for  a baptismal  experience  can  be  appreciated,  both  situations  bring  the 
person  into  serious  difficulties  within  their  own  tradition.  Recognizing  the  unique  and 
unrepeatable  character  of  baptism,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  pastors 
should  not  assent  to  requests  for  rebaptism.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  question 
is  asked: 

How  can  your  church  help  such  persons  to  find  ways  in  which  they  may 
experience  a renewal  of  their  baptismal  faith? 

G.  Baptism  and  faith 

97.  A dynamic  relationship  exists  between  the  faith  of  the  believer  and  the  faith  of  the 
church:  the  faith  which  the  believer  comes  to  own  is  that  of  the  whole  church  of 
Christ.  This  process  of  growth  into  Christ,  to  which  all  believers  are  called,  is  the  work 
of  the  triune  God  who,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  believer,  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  faith.  The  faith  confessed  in  baptism,  the  faith  of  the  church  throughout  the  ages,  is 
the  faith  that  binds  believers  and  their  churches  together.42  This  faith  is  necessary  for 
the  reception  of  the  salvation  embodied  and  set  forth  in  baptism.43 

98.  Churches  baptize  those  who  make  a personal  profession  of  faith.  Some,  agreeing 
that  faith  is  a condition  for  being  baptized,  also  baptize  infants  “brought  by  parents  or 
guardians  who  are  ready,  in  and  with  the  church,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the 
Christian  faith”  44  Where  godparents  are  appointed,  they  need  to  be  mature  Christians, 
able  to  teach  and  care  for  their  spiritual  children.  With  this  in  mind,  churches  familiar 
with  the  tradition  of  godparents  are  invited  to  consider  the  following  question: 

In  cultures  where  the  choice  of  godparents  has  become  a “favour”  to  family 
members  and  friends,  or  a matter  of  social  custom,  are  there  ways  in  which 
churches  may  explore  the  appointment  of  additional  sponsors  who  are  active 
within  the  life  of  the  Christian  community? 

99.  On  the  journey  of  faith,  the  Christian  family  is  a small  unit  of  the  larger  church, 
which  is  a foretaste  of  the  kingdom.  Parents  have  a special  responsibility  to  give  an 
example  of  living  faith  to  their  children.  The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
parents  who  come  from  different  churches  can  be  challenging.  This  is  particularly  so 
as  they  face  decisions  about  the  baptism  and  growth  in  faith  of  their  children, 
especially  when  their  respective  churches  have  disparate  understandings  and  practices 


42  See  Eighth  Report,  §45. 

43  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §8. 

44  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study”,  §8. 
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of  baptism  of  young  children  and  their  admission  to  the  eucharist  With  this  in  mind, 
the  following  question  is  asked: 

Has  your  church  developed  sufficient  ways  to  help  families  which  embody 
different  Christian  traditions  deal  with  the  baptism  and  Christian  nurture  of  their 
children,  in  ways  which  respect  the  ecclesial  traditions  of  both  parents? 

100.  Many  churches  have  become  more  aware  in  recent  years  of  the  special  gifts 
which  persons  with  disabilities  bring  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  community,  and  more 
attentive  to  their  special  needs  as  members  of  Christ’s  body,  the  church.  Insofar  as  a 
personal  profession  of  faith  (whether  at  the  moment  of  baptism  or,  in  the  case  of  infant 
baptism,  at  a later  point  in  life)  is  integral  to  baptism  the  question  arises  about  the 
baptism  of  persons  who,  due  to  learning  disabilities,  are  unable  to  make  such  a 
profession. 

101.  The  churches  need  to  reflect  together  on  these  issues,  which  have  deep  pastoral 
implications  for  the  persons  and  congregations  concerned  but  also  raise  profound 
theological  and  anthropological  issues.  These  include:  the  relation  of  faith  to 
intellectual  capacity  and  the  ability  for  self-expression;  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
faith  may  be  experienced  and  expressed;  and  how  persons  with  special  gifts  and  needs 
may  be  fully  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  church.45  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
questions  are  asked: 

How  can  the  church  discern  the  faith  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  articulate  and 
communicate  their  faith  verbally? 

In  what  ways  does  your  church  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  persons  with 
disabilities  into  the  life  of  the  Christian  community? 

H.  Insurmountable  obstacles? 

102.  At  the  time  of  BEM,  some  understandings  and  practices  with  regard  to  baptism 
seemed  to  reflect  irreconcilable  divergences  among  the  churches.  In  the  process 
leading  to  this  study  document  we  have  discovered  that  some  of  these  no  longer  seem 
to  be  insurmountable  - while  others  remain  as  serious  sources  of  division. 

1 ) Sacrament  and  ordinance 

103.  The  terms  “sacrament”  and  “ordinance”  have  often  been  used  to  characterise 
what  were  thought  to  be  mutually  exclusive  understandings  of  baptism,  particularly 
between  those  churches  which  baptise  infants  and  those  which  baptise  only  professing 
believers.  From  what  has  been  said  above  (cf.  §§26-31)  these  terms  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  division  among  the  churches.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
questions  are  asked: 


45  See  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,  especially  §§56-65,  74,  78,  and  87.  Cf. 
also  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §§11-12. 
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Has  the  use  of  the  term  ‘sacrament,’  or  of  ‘ordinance,’  by  another  church 
prevented  your  church  from  recognizing  its  baptism?  If  so,  can  the  reflections  in 
this  study  document  help  toward  mutual  recognition? 

2)  Diversity  and  uniformity 

104.  The  importance  of  common  elements  in  the  baptismal  service  (particularly  the 
use  of  water  and  the  trinitarian  formula)  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  has 
been  stressed  in  § 14,  where  it  was  noted  that  these  elements  function  as  signs  of  the 
common  faith  shared  by  Christians  through  the  ages.  Some  churches,  however,  hold 
that  the  meanings  expressed  by  these  elements  may  also  be  conveyed  in  other  ways. 
On  the  basis  of  their  understanding  of  biblical  texts,  their  traditional  practice,  or  their 
effort  to  inculturate  baptismal  practice,  such  churches  perform  baptism  in  other  ways. 
This  raises  serious  questions  of  discernment  within  and  among  the  churches.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

Which  variations  in  baptismal  practice  reflect  a healthy  diversity  within  the  one 
body  of  Christ? 

Which  variations  reflect  a significant  divergence  from  acceptable  practice,  a 
divergence  which  threatens  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body? 

105.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly 
Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  which  perform  baptism  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”, 
without  reference  to  the  traditional  trinitarian  formula.  There  are  churches,  members  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly  Christian  in  their  witness  and  service, 
which  perform  baptism  without  water.46 

106.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly 
Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  in  which  entry  into  the  Christian  community  is 
effected  without  baptismal  rites.47  As  was  made  clear  in  the  response  process  to  BEM, 
most  churches  within  the  ecumenical  movement  regard  the  use  of  water  and  the 
trinitarian  formula,  administered  in  a liturgical  rite,  as  a minimum  requirement  for 
baptism  and  membership  in  the  church.  Yet  successive  ecumenical  texts,  while 
acknowledging  this  understanding  of  baptism  as  normative,  have  sought  also  to 
honour  the  witness  of  churches  which  speak  not  of  a specific  rite  but  rather  of 
Christian  life  as  a whole  being  infused  with  the  Spirit.48 


46  Cf.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §2 1 , Commentary  (c). 

47  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990,  pp.  53-54  and  147;  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as 
Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”  [The  Canberra  Unity  Statement],  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia: 
Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993,  ed. 
by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1994,  §3.2,  p.  270;  and.  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”,  §8. 

48  See  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”:  “...we  gladly  acknowledge  that  some 
who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ”,  §3.2,  p.  270;  and 
“Called  to  be  the  One  Church”:  “There  are  some  who  do  not  observe  the  rite  of  baptism  in  water  but 
share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ”,  §8. 
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107.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly 
Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  which  find  evidence  of  valid  baptism  not  so 
much  in  the  use  of  traditional  baptismal  forms,  but  rather  in  the  presence  of  the 
“fruits”  of  baptism  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  Beginning  early  in  the  twentieth  century, 
some  churches  began  to  use  what  they  understood  to  be  the  earlier  biblical  form  of 
baptism  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”  rather  than  the  formula  found  in  Matthew  28:19  of 
baptism  “in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.” 

108.  Questions  of  theological  and  liturgical  language  are  particularly  sensitive  in 
some  places  today.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  manifestly  Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  which  have  offered  as  an 
alternate  to  the  traditional  trinitarian  formula  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”,  such 
words  as  “Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier”.  This  has  been  prompted  by  a concern 
about  exclusively  masculine  language  for  God.  These  changes,  however,  raise  serious 
questions  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  In  some  places,  the  latter  practice  has 
resulted  in  the  rescinding  of  already  existing  mutual  recognition. 

109.  With  the  issues  raised  in  §§102-105  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

How  can  churches  discern  and  respect  the  authentic  Christian  witness  of  those 
who  follow  alternate  baptismal  practices? 

How  far  are  some  churches  prepared  to  modify  their  practice  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity  of  the  church? 


VI.  Conclusion 

110.  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  gathered  at  their  9th 
assembly  in  2006,  affirmed  together  that  baptism  is  the  basis  of  their  commitment  to 
one  another  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  And  more  than  that,  they  committed 
themselves  to  draw  the  full  consequences  from  the  existing  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism.  Thus  they  affirmed  that  “Baptism  bestows  upon  the  churches  both  the 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  to  journey  toward  common  proclamation  of  the  Word, 
confession  of  the  one  faith,  celebration  of  one  eucharist,  and  full  sharing  in  one 

• • „ 49 

ministry  . 

111.  We  hope  that  the  reflections  in  this  study  document  will  help  your  church  put  its 
existing  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  more  fully  into  practice.  Where  mutual 
recognition  seems  difficult  due  to  differences  in  understanding  and  practice,  we  hope 
these  reflections  will  suggest  starting  points  for  fresh  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved.  In  cases  where  mutual  recognition  seems  impossible  due  to  fundamental 
differences  in  the  understanding  of  the  faith,  we  hope  these  reflections  will  have 
clarified  some  of  the  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 


49  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church,”  §8,  also  §16  and  note  15. 
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112.  Baptism  looks  beyond  itself.  As  the  basis  of  our  common  identity  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  it  yearns  to  be  completed  through  the  full  eucharistic  fellowship  of  all 
the  members  of  Christ’s  body.  We  should  be  one  at  the  one  Table  of  our  one  Lord. 
“All  Christians  who  have  received  their  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  the  one 
church,  have  also  received  a radical  calling  from  God  to  communion  with  all  the 
baptised”.50  The  churches  are  thus  called  to  renewed  efforts  towards  full  ecclesial 
communion,  in  order  that  the  unity  which  is  theirs  in  Christ  through  the  waters  of 
baptism  may  find  its  fulfilment  at  his  one  table. 


50  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study”,  § 104. 
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Appendix  VI 


Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches,  Study  Process  2008-2013 
Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 


Goals 

- to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  theological  difference  and 
disagreement  over  moral  issues  in  order  to  develop  study  materials  and  resources 
that  facilitate  difficult  conversations  and  theological  discussions  and  explore 
whether  and  when  our  differences  are  necessarily  church-dividing 

- to  facilitate  a deeper  understanding  of  our  common  commitments  and  core  values 
as  Christian  churches  even  as  we  recognize  and  address  particular  moral  issues 
that  cause  principled  disagreements  within  and  between  Churches  and 
confessional  families. 


Objectives 

1 ) help  us  understand  how  and  why  we  often  come  to  different  conclusions  on  moral 
issues 

2)  claim  the  common  ground  we  share 

3)  search  together  for  ways  to  prevent  our  principled  differences  from  becoming 
church  dividing 


Methodology  of  the  study 

Stage  One,  descriptive  task  - case  studies 

Case  studies  will  provide  a descriptive  account  of  five  issues  of  disagreement  that 
offer  examples  of  how  particular  Christian  churches  engage  in  moral  discernment  in 
relation  to  particular  moral  issues  (eg.  racism,  economics,  sexuality,  human  rights,  bio- 
ethics). Case  studies  will  offer  background  information  and  enough  of  an  overview  of 
the  issues  at  stake  so  that  the  plenary  participants  are  able  to  engage  in  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  dynamics  in  each  case.  Each  case  study  should  be  no  more  than  25 
pages  (6000  words).  Each  case  study  will  include  two  brief  analytical  responses  from 
persons  outside  of  the  main  conflict  that  will  be  limited  to  two  to  three  pages  (500-750 
words).  Case  studies  will  include: 
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1)  an  overview  of  factual  information  about  the  historical  and  cultural  circumstances 
and  background  of  the  case 

2)  relevant  information  from  medicine,  psychology,  sociology  or  any  other  related 
discipline  that  offers  tools  for  helping  understand  the  different  perspectives  in  the 
case 

3)  identification  of  each  group  or  stakeholder  in  the  conflict  and  a presentation  of 
their  perspective  on  the  issue,  this  should  include  an  overview  of  significant 
theological  perspectives  that  relate  to  the  issue 

4)  a historical  timeline  of  key  events,  actions,  or  other  relevant  activities  that  relate  to 
the  case  with  brief  discussion  that  highlights  the  theological  assumptions  and 
commitments  of  how  each  stakeholder  acted  and  responded. 

Stage  Two,  analytical  task  - Plenary  Commission  examines  case  studies 

The  case  studies  will  provide  the  main  focus  of  our  Working  Group  at  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting.  The  core  of  each  case  study  will  offer  a descriptive  account  of 
the  conflict  situation  and  the  two  responses  will  shape  the  direction  of  the 
conversation.  Each  plenary  commissioner  will  participate  in  the  study  of  one  of  these 
cases.  The  group  studying  the  case  will  work  together  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
case  with  the  intention  of  identifying  points  of  divergence  and  disagreement, 
understanding  how  and  why  the  divergences  occurred,  recognizing  common  ground, 
and  discussing  potential  strategies  and  resources  for  helping  the  churches  continue  to 
stay  in  dialogue  with  one  another  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreement.  The  point  of  the 
case  studies  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of  either  side,  or  to  “solve”  the  issue,  but  rather, 
to  think  strategically  about  how  we  can  engage  in  meaningful  dialogue  and  debate  in 
the  midst  of  theological  diversity  and  disagreement. 

Stage  Three,  constructive  task  - study  paper 

Third,  the  final  study  document  will  offer  a constructive  response  to  conflict  over 
moral  issues  that  offers  concrete  resources  to  help  communities  negotiate  principled 
disagreement  over  moral  issues.  The  first  section  of  the  final  study  document  will  offer 
biblical  and  theological  reflection  as  background  for  presenting  the  results  of  our  case 
studies.  The  second  section  of  the  document  will  offer  the  results  of  our  case  studies. 
The  third  section  of  our  study  will  outline  specific  suggestions  to  the  Churches  for 
dealing  with  conflict  over  moral  issues. 


Timeline 

2008 

- Initial  Consultation  in  NY  (March  - completed) 

- seek  approval  from  the  Standing  Commission  for  our  plan  (June) 

- confirm  case  study  authors  (July  - September) 
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2009 

- case  study  authors  meet  (January30  - February  2) 

- case  studies  completed  (March  1) 

- Working  Group  members  review  and  approve  case  studies  (March) 

- case  studies  translated  (March- June) 

- responses  completed  (June  1) 

- Working  Group  members  review  and  approve  responses  to  case  studies  (June) 

- responses  translated  (June-July) 

- mail  case  studies  with  responses  to  Plenary  Commission  members  (August) 

- Plenary  Meeting  (October) 

2010 

Standing  Commission  (June)  - meet  one  day  prior  to  Standing  Commission  meeting 

- process  information  from  the  Plenary  Commission  case  studies 

- plan  the  agenda  for  a consultation  in  the  fall  of  2010 
Consultation  (Fall  2010) 

- prepare  outline  of  study  paper 

- drafting  team  (3-4  people)  will  stay  on  for  few  days  to  draft  paper 

2011 

Working  Group  meeting  (Spring  201 1) 

- edit  and  prepare  text  of  study  paper  for  Standing  Commission 
Standing  Commission  (June) 

- submit  study  paper  to  Standing  Commission  and  receive  feedback 
Revise  study  paper  (July  201 1 - June  2012) 

2012 

Standing  Commission  (June)  - seek  final  approval  from  SC  for  study  paper 
Submit  Study  Paper  to  Assembly 

2013 

WCC  Assembly 
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Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  (as  at  June  2008) 


Moderator: 

Metropolitan  Dr  Vasilios  Karayiannis 
Church  of  Cyprus 
Archbishopric  of  Cyprus,  Agiou 
Georgiou  12,  P.O.  Box  34034,  CY- 
5309  Paralimni,  Cyprus 
T +357  23  812  444 
F +357  23  812  450 
metropolitan-v@imconstantias . org . cy 

Officers: 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Sainte  Anne,  P.O.  Box  19079,  IL- 
91190  Jerusalem,  Israel 
T +972  2 628  3285 
F +972  2 628  0764 
frbouwen@steanne.org 

Rt  Rev.  John  William  Hind 

Church  of  England 

The  Palace,  GB-Chichester,  West 

Sussex  P019  1PY,  England 

T +44  1243  782  161 

F +44  1243  531  332 

bishchichester@diochi.org.uk 

Mrs  Sarah  S.  Kaulule 

United  Church  of  Zambia 

The  Ministry  of  Science,  Technology 

and  Vocational  Training,  P.O.  Box 

50464,  Los  Angeles  Road,  ZM-Lusaka, 

Zambia 

T +260  1 251331 
F +260  1 252  198 
00260  1251331 
sskaulule@mstvt.gov.zm 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Priyaraj  Shastri 
Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia 
Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia,  No. 
10,  Jalan  1 1/9,  MY-46200  Petaling 
Jaya,  Malaysia 


T +60  379  571  278 
F +60  379  560  353 
cchurchm@streamyx.com 
hermanshastri@hotmail.com 

Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck 
Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran 
Confession  in  Brazil 
Rua  Pastor  Rodolfo  Saenger,  144, 
Bairro  Jardim  America,  93035-1 10  Sao 
Leopoldo/RS,  Brazil 
T +555  121  111  400 
valburgas@yahoo.com.br 

Members: 

Rev.  Dr  David  Abiodun  Adesanya 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Design, 
Obafemi  Awolowo  University,  Ile-Ife, 
Nigeria 

T +234  803  717  9393 
biodunadesanya2002@yahoo.com 

Rev.  Dr  Pablo  Ruben  Andinach 
Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of 
Argentina 

ISEDET,  Camacua  282,  C1406  DOF, 
AR-  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
T +54  11  4245  1671 
F +54  1 1 4633  2825 
andinach@speedy.com.ar 
andinach@isedet.edu.ar 

Rev.  Dr  Emmanuel  Anya  Anyambod 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,  P.O. 
Box  4011,  CM- Yaounde,  Cameroon 
T +237  222  12690 
F +237  222  05324 
anyambod_anya@yahoo . co.uk 
unipro@camnet.cm  / factheo@yahoo.fr 

Dr  (Mrs)  Mabel  Charudatta  Athavale 
Church  of  North  India 
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1231  Ashwani,  Sai  Nagar,  N-6, 

CIDCO,  IN-Aurangabad,  Maharashtra, 
India 

T +91  240  2488609 
F +91  240  2400204 
mabel_athavale@yahoo.com 

Prof.  Dr  Andre  Birmele 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 

France 

87  rue  Strohl,  FR-67520  Wangen, 
France 

T +33  3 888  77510 
F +33  388  152  570 
andre.birmele@orange.fr 

Rev.  Dr  Anne-Louise  Eriksson 
Church  of  Sweden 

Church  of  Sweden,  Bjorkbacksvagen  5, 
SE-168  69  Bromma,  Sweden 
T +46  18  169  652 
anne- 

louise.eriksson@svenskakyrkan.se 

Rev.  Dr  William  Henn,  OFM  cap 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Collegio  S.  Lorenzo,  C.P.  18382,  GRA 

Km  65.050,  IT-00163  Rome,  Italy 

T +39  06  6605  2522 

F +39  06  6616  2401 

henn@unigre.it 

Rt  Rev.  Nathan  (Samvel) 
Hovhannissian  (Ohanisyan) 

Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church 
(Holy  See  of  Etchmiadzin) 

Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  of 
Great  Britain,  The  Armenian  Vicarage, 
Ivema  Gardens,  Kensington,  GB- 
London  W8  6TP,  United  Kingdom 
T +44  20  7937  0152 
F +44  20  7937  9049 
hbishopnathan@aol.com 

Rev.  Dr  Viorel  Ionita 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church 


Conference  of  European  Churches,  20C 
L'Ancienne  Route,  CH-1218  Grand 
Saconnex,  Switzerland 
T +4122  791  6229 
F +4122  791  6227 
Viorel.Ionita@cec-kek.org 

Ms  Natasha  Klukach 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Trinity  College,  6 Hoskin  Avenue, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5H  1H8,  Canada 
natasha.klukach@utoronto.ca 

Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Leof.  Nikis  37,  GR-54622 
Thessaloniki,  Greece 
T +30  231  099  6978 
F +30  2310  996978 
di  mkou@theo . auth . gr 

Rev  Dr  Sarah  Lancaster 

United  Methodist  Church 

Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio, 

3081  Columbus  Pike,  Delaware,  OH 

43081,  USA 

T+l  740  362  3360 

F+l  740  362  3381 

slancaster@mtso.edu 

Metropolitan  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima 
Limouris 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  Rum 
Patrikhanesi,  Fener-Hali?,  TR-Istanbul 
34220,  Turkey 
T +90  532  217  37  67 
F +90  212  531  96  79 
gennad@attglobal.net 

Prof.  Dr  Ulrike  Link-Wieczorek 
Evangelische  Kirche  in  Deutschland 
Brunnenpfad  37,  DE-68259  Mannheim, 
Germany 

T +49  441  798  2669 
F +49  441  798  5833 
ulwi@uni-oldenburg.de 
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Rev.  Dr  Richard  Harlin  Lowery 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
in  the  US 

633  Maxwelton  Court,  US-Lexington, 

KY  40508,  USA 

T+l  859  252  0361 

F+l  859  281  6042 

rlowery@lextheo.edu 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta 
Nicola 

Coptic  Church 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Midan 
Sorour,  EG-Damietta,  Egypt 
T +2050  2880008,  +2050  2880007 
F +20  2 683  0247  / +2050  2880008 
demiana@tecmina.com 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  Todd  Peters 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

Elon  University,  2260  Campus  Box, 
US-Elon  NC  27244,  USA 
T+l  336  278  5247 
F+l  336  278  6397 
rpeters@elon.edu 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia/Uniting 
Church  in  Australia 
Christ  Church,  P.O.  Box  8,  South 
Yarra,  Vic  3 141,  Australia 
T +61  398  664  434 
F +61  398  209  426 
ccvicar@ccsy.org.au 

Prof.  Dr  Myriam  Wijlens 
Roman  Catholic 

University  of  Erfurt,  Nordhauser  Str  63, 
DE-99089  Erfurt,  Germany 
T +49  361  653  7517 
F +49  361  737  2509 
wijlens@yahoo.de 

Proxies: 

Rev.  Dr  Georgios  Dragas  (proxy  for 
Archbishop  Aristarchos) 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem 


102  Belgrave  Avenue,  Roslindale,  MA 

02131,  USA 

T+l  617  850  1221 

F+l  617  323  0266 

gdragas@aol.com 

Rev.  Dr  Andrey  Kordochkin  (proxy  for 
Bishop  Hilarion) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 
C/Villamanin  27-1  IF,  Madrid  2801 1, 
Spain 

T +34  914  701  969 
kordochkin@hotmail.com 

Rev.  Glenroy  Michael  Lalor  (proxy  for 
Rev.  Neville  Callam) 

Jamaica  Baptist  Union 

Baptist  Manse  Galina  Post  Office,  Box 

64  Port  Maria,  Saint  Mary,  Jamaica 

T+l  876  994  2475 

F+l  876  994  2658 

glenroy.lalor@gmail.com 

Rev.  Richard  Mortimer  (proxy  for  Rev. 
Durber) 

United  Reformed  Church 
86  Tavistock  Place 

, London  WC1H  9RT,  United  Kingdom 
T +44  20  7916  8652 
richard.  mortimer@urc.  org.uk 

Consultant: 

Cecil  M.  Robeck 

Assemblies  of  God 

Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  US- 

Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA 

Tel  001  626  791  8859  Fax  001  626 

584  5251 

cmrobeck@fuller.edu 

Apologies: 

Most  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev 
(member) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Russische  Orthodoxe  Kathedrale, 
Jauresgasse  2,  AT- 1030  Vienna, 

Austria 
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T +43  1 7187166 
F +43  1 7187166 

bi  shop . hi  1 arion@orthodoxeurope . org  / 
bishop.hilarion@orthodoxia.org 

Archbishop  of  Constantina  Antonios 
Aristarchos  Peristeris  (member) 

Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Jerusalem 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem,  P.O.  Box  14234,  Jaffa  Gate, 
IL-Jerusalem,  Israel 
T +97  226  274  941 
F +972  2 6285636 
aristarh@netvision.net.il 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber  (member) 

United  Reformed  Church 
7 Hawkswell  Gardens,  Summertown, 
GB-Oxford  0X2  7 EX,  United 
Kingdom 

T +441  865  554358 

sd470@cam.ac.uk 

susandurber@usa.net 

Fr.  Gregory  J.  Fairbanks  (consulant) 
Roman  Catholic 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity 
gfairbanks@christianunity.va 

Most  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev 
(member) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Russische  Orthodoxe  Kathedrale, 
Jauresgasse  2,  AT-1030  Vienna, 

Austria 

T +43  1 7187166 
F +43  1 7187166 

bishop.hilarion@orthodoxeurope.org  / 
bishop.hilarion@orthodoxia.org 

Rev.  Soama  Tafia  (proxy  for  Rev. 

Tausi) 

Ekalesia  Kelisiano  Tuvalu,  Box  2 

Vaiaku 

Funafuti 

Tuvalu,  Tuvalu 


T +688  20755 
F +688  20755 
tafiasoama@yahoo.com 

Rev.  Kitiona  Tausi  (member) 

Tuvalu  Christian  Church 

Ekalesia  Kelisiano  Tuvalu,  P.O.  Box  2, 

Vaiaku,  TV-Funafuti,  Tuvalu 

T +688  20461 

F +686  20755 

ktausi2006@yahoo.com 

gs_ekt@tuvalu.tv 

Minute  Taker: 

Canon  Peter  Fisher 

The  Vicarage,  Maney  Hill  Road,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  West  Midlands  B721 JJ, 
United  Kingdom 
peter.fisher@onetel.net 

Faith  And  Order  Secretariat: 

150,  rte  de  Femey,  P.O.  Box  2100,  CH- 
1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland 
F +41  22  791  6407 
www.faithandorder.info 

Canon  John  Gibaut 
T +41  22  791  6335 
jgi@wcc-coe.org 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 
T +41  22  791  6339 
tam@wcc-coe.org 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  (50%) 

T +41  22  791  6338 

T +41  22  960  7325  (Bossey) 

dah@wcc-coe.org 

Rev.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus  (50%) 

T +41  22  791  6070 

T +41  22  960  7300  (Bossey) 

opm@wcc-coe.org 

Mr  Alexander  Freeman 
T +41  22  791  6707 
anf@wcc-coe.org 
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Plenary  Commission  Members 

Rev.  Ofelia  Alvarez  Coleman  (Moravian  Church  in  Nicaragua) 

Rev.  Shahe  Ananyan  (Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Margaret  Yimfor  Nchoupouth  Azange  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon) 
Archmandrite  Abduallah  Isaac  Barakat  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
all  the  East) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Angela  K.  H.  Berlis  (Old  Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (Union  of 
Utrecht)) 

Ms  Evelyn  Ruth  Bhajjan  (Church  of  Pakistan) 

Rev.  Dr  Marianela  De  La  Paz  Cot  (Episcopal  Church  in  Cuba) 

Prof.  Dr  Konstantinos  Delikonstantis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  (Church  of  Scotland) 

Dr  Jason  Donnelly  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  USA) 

Dr  Keelan  Ross  Downton  (National  Community  Church) 

Rev.  Joseph  Ekey'Enjali  (Disciples  of  Christ  in  Congo) 

Prof.  Dr  Robert  Guy  Erwin  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America) 

Ms  Sara  Faulhafer  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada) 

Rev.  Canon  Peter  Fisher  (Church  of  England) 

Sr  Dr  Lorelei  F.  Fuchs,  SA  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Prakash  Kakkamparampil  George  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar) 
Rev.  Hadi  Ghantous  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon) 

Mrs  Sri  Ulina  Ginting  (Gereja  Batak  Karo  Protestan  (GBKP)  Indonesia) 

Rev.  Dr  Ruth  Mary  Boyd  Gouldboume  (Baptist) 

Rev.  Dr  Katherine  Anne  Grieb  (Episcopal  Church  in  USA) 

Rev.  Megersa  Guta  Gemba  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus) 

Mr  Joel  Halldorf  (Swedish  Pentecostal  Movement) 

Prof.  Dr  Barbara  Luise  Hallensleben  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Dr  Minna  Maija  Eveliina  Hietamaki  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland) 

Rev.  Fredrik  Hollertz  (Church  of  Sweden) 

Mr  Nathan  V.  Hoppe  (Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania) 

Rev.  Renee  House  (Reformed  Church  in  America) 

Very  Rev  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun  (Russian  Orthodox  Church) 

Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim  (Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all  the 
East) 

Rt  Rev.  Kumara  Illangasinghe  (Church  of  Ceylon) 

Rev.  Prof.  Piotr  Jaskola  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Baoping  Kan  (China  Christian  Council) 

Rev.  Jose  Tonousse  L.  Kinsou  (Eglise  Protestante  Methodist  du  Benin) 

Rev.  Prof.  Gerald  A.  Klingbeil  (Seventh-day  Adventist  Church) 

Sister  Ha  Fong  Maria  Ko  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Arthur  Ko  Lay  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention) 

Rev.  Prof.  Leendert  J.  Koffeman  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands) 

Rev.  Dr  Masami  Kojiro  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan) 

Rev.  Dr  Andrey  Kordochkin  (Russian  Orthodox  Church) 

V.  Rev.  Archimandrite  Dr  Elpidophoros  Yani  Lambriniadis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 
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Dr  Atenjenba  Wati  Longchar  (Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  N.E.  India) 

Rev.  Jan  Lukaszuk  (Polish  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church) 

Prof.  Angelo  Maffeis  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Mr  Enoch  Magala  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  Uganda) 

Bishop  Purity  Malinga  (Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa) 

Rev.  Modesto  Achata  Mamani  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia) 

Prof.  Serurubele  Jonathan  Masango  (Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa) 
Prof.  Dr  Paul  Meyendorff  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Prof.  Hans  Vium  Mikkelsen  (Evangelican  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark) 

Ms  Xanthi  Morfi  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Rev.  Iara  Muller  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil) 

Mrs  Victoria  Donald  Mwamwaja  (Moravian  Church  in  Tanzania,  Southern  Province) 
Archbishop  Abune  Nathanael  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church) 

Mrs  Aino  Nenola  (Orthodox  Church  of  Finland) 

Rev.  Dr  Isabelle  Carol  Noth  (Federation  of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches) 

Rev.  Dr  Young  Suck  Oh  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea) 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  Olorunfemi  Onaiyekan  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Prof.  Dr  Martien  Parmentier  (Old  Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  (Union  of 
Utrecht)) 
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Dr  Pauline  Sathiamurthy  (Church  of  South  India) 

H.E.  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  Sawatos  (Church  of  Greece) 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  Alejandro  Scampini  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Christoph  Schwobel  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 

Prof.  Janet  Scott  (Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)) 

Prof.  Constantine  Scouteris  (Church  of  Greece) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Fay  MacKenzie  Shepherd  (United  Church  of  Canada) 

Dr  Vera  Shevzov  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Pastor  Sia  Siew  Chin  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia) 
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By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order1 


1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission 
hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  standing  commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
of  the  Council2. 

1.3.  The  plenary  commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  Council. 

1.4.  The  officers  means  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators  of  the  standing 
commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  the  director  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and 
Themes3  and  the  director  of  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.5.  The  secretariat  means  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There  is  a 
need  for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order  to 
maintain  its  ability  to  incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
other  non-member  churches  of  the  Council  in  the  organizing  and  staffing  of  its 
activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1.  The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

3.2.  The  functions  of  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  are: 

a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the 
unity  of  the  church; 


1 As  approved  by  WCC  Central  Committee,  August/September  1999,  see  Minutes  of  the  Fiftieth 
Meeting,  WCC  Central  Committee,  1999,  Geneva,  WCC,  pp.  9-10,  81. 

2 The  Council  means  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

3 The  ‘Cluster’  no  longer  exists  but  is  superseded  by  Programme  II,  Unity,  Mission,  Worship  and 
Spirituality. 
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b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the 
obligation  to  work  towards  unity; 

c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another 
which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological 
clarification; 

e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one 
another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports 
of  Faith  & Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are 
engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i.  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards 
union  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

ii.  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in 
giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her 
convictions  nor  to  compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded 
as  honestly  as  agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  Central  Committee  through  the  programme 
committee. 

4.2.  The  standing  commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and 
laying  down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  in 
consultation  with  Programme  Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the 
policies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  established  by  Central 
Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually  to 
Central  Committee  through  Programme  Committee.  In  exceptional 
circumstances  Standing  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the 
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WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  Central 
Committee. 

4.3.  The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the 
activities  of  the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for 
theological  debate  and  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study 
groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of  the  plenary  commission  will  share 
in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.4.  The  standing  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members 
(including  the  officers). 

4.5.  The  plenary  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members 
(including  the  officers  and  other  members  of  the  standing  commission). 

4.6.  The  standing  commission,  before  each  assembly4,  shall  appoint  a nominations 
committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  standing 
commission  by  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The 
members  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.7.  The  standing  commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  assembly,  shall 
propose  a person  as  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  central 
committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  moderator  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.8.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly,  the  standing  commission  shall  elect  not 
more  than  five  vice-moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  vice- 
moderators will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.9.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly  the  standing  commission  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  names  additional  to  the  moderator  and  members  of  the  standing 
commission,  for  the  election  of  the  new  plenary  commission  by  the  central 
committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  commissioners  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  assembly. 

4. 10.  Vacancies  on  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  shall  be  filled 
by  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  standing  commission. 

4.11.  Since  the  size  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  and 
the  provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member 
churches  of  the  Council,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal 
capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation 
of  churches  on  the  standing  commission,  the  plenary  commission  and  among 


4 Means  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
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the  officers  and  secretariat.  The  membership  of  the  plenary  commission  shall 
include  a sufficient  number  of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

4. 12.  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council, 
but  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission. 

4. 13.  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  central  committee, 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some 
responsibility  for  communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her 
church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  all 
external  relationships  and  purposes  the  Coordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Team  in  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes5  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  the 
Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for 
appointment  of  council  staff.  The  general  secretary  shall,  after  due 
consultation  with  the  officers  of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or 
re-appointment  members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  secretariat  by  the  central 
committee  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the 
Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be 
submitted  to  Central  Committee  or  Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of 
the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing 
Commission,  approved  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Central  Committee. 
The  secretariat  will  keep  in  regular  contact  with  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1.  World  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Standing  Commission,  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour. 


5 ibid 
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6.3.  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers 
may  also  be  invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  officers 
of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members 
of  Standing  Commission. 

7.2.  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  assemblies,  but  may 
be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  standing  commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

7.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both 
the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes 
and  other  records  and,  in  consultation  with  the  moderator,  for  preparing  its 
agenda. 

7.4.  A member  of  the  standing  commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or 
her  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a 
person  may  not  vote. 

7.5.  A member  of  the  plenary  commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by 
both  the  commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the 
member's  church,  to  the  secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the 
member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present. 

7.6.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  moderator  so 
rules,  but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its 
study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as 
consultants. 

7.7.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  one  of  the  vice-moderators  shall  preside  at 
such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect 
one  of  its  members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership 
(including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.8.  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of 
procedure  of  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be 
decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 
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7.9.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  standing 
commission,  the  moderator  and  secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business 
requiring  immediate  action  by  the  standing  commission,  it  shall  be 
permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post,  or  fax  the  opinions  of  its  members  and 
the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the 
decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study 
programme. 

8.2.  The  secretariat,  as  authorised  by  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to 
serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard 
to  the  need  to  involve  members  of  both  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary 
Commission  in  the  study  programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a study 
group,  consultations  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the 
representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological 
viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  standing  commission  or  plenary  commission.  They  may  also 
include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained 
with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional 
or  national  councils  or  of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and 
theological  faculties  or  departments. 

8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  Standing 
Commission  and  Plenary  Commission,  at  world  conferences  on  Faith  and 
Order  or  at  assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its 
status. 

8.6.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources 
are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9. 1 . The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal 
way  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  secretariat,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  standing  commission,  shall  be  responsible  for 
working  with  the  director  and  finance  officer  of  the  [Cluster]  preparing  a 
budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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9.2.  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning 
and  policy  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies) 
and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the 
Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

9.3.  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources 
available  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of 
studies  where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the 
Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal 
response. 

1 1 . Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  standing 
commission  or  by  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  Standing  Commission  and 
the  programme  committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to 
the  members  of  Plenary  Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of 
Standing  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed 
amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  standing 
commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  Central  Committee. 
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